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A Foreword. 

AMID social questions and political questions, educa- 
tional questions, and commercial questions, questions 
demanding an immediate reply, and questions asked with no 
particular answer in view, the British Public is allowed 
little time for considering those important, very important, 
questions which narrowly and seriously affect itself, the 
condition of its daily life. The agricultural question— call 
it the land question if you like— is one of them, and it is 
one whose kernel has never been reached, either by the 
Government, or by the niasses under the Government in a 
country— like our own — where land- is dear, living is dear, 
and an enormous superfluous population is continually 
clamouring to get back to the land* and to earn its daily 
bread from that same land. It is a big, albeit an absorbing 
and an interesting, question, but it is one that we may not 
more than barely touch upon here, and that merely to give 
point to a development of the question in the shape of the 
Small Holdings Act'. 

We have set out to write a small book', and the subject 
of our small book nearly affects the prospects of that 
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(comparatively) new kind of gentleman to be called, and 
known to future generations as, the "Small Holder." It 
was not for this or any other gentleman in particular that 
we wrote the following pages, nor was it, in fact, with any 
idea of throwing light on any Act, question, or problem 
whatsoever that they were written; none the less, we feel 
disposed to think the small holder, in prospect or fact, may 
find some tolerably useful information contained in these 
reprinted articles anent the possibilities of his poultry- 
keeping work. 

If one idea animates us more than another, that idea is 
to induce, if possible, the poultry-keeping section, the farm- 
ing section, and the small holding section of the agricultural 
community to regard poultry-farming as a business, as a 
business holding out considerable possibilities, as a 
business demanding businesslike methods entirely, but 
not as a business out of which fortunes can — or 
ever have been — made. In only a few oases has poultry- 
farming been regarded thus, but, we venture to think, in 
those few cases it has proved entirely successful, and has 
flourished exceedingly. So much for the main ambition 
of the present handbook. The possibilities and essential 
points of the subject are dealt with in this Part I., which 
is more or less an analysis' of the various branches of the 
business. We hope we have not qualified to be called 
authorities by the use of those surprisingly lengthy tech- 
nicalities whose meaning is seldom known to the gentlemen 
who write them, and never to the gentlemen who read 
them, and we trust we have made definitely clear such 
salient points of poultry-farming, as amount of capital re- 
quired, extent: of income to be expected, and matters of a 
like important description, which stereotyped articles and 
pamphlets too often fail to give. Apart from what one 
may call the theoretical side of poultry-farming it has 
seemed well to include a review of the breeds as in Part 
II., and some Notes on Practical Poultry Feeding which 
constitute Part III. These latter are compiled strictly 
from our own experience, and although in some cases at 
variance with accepted notions, can be vouched for as 
practical enough. 

Our literary shortcomings must be excused, inasmuch as 
we are far more a£ home scattering corn to hens than putting 

a 
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pen to paper. Moreover, we are farmers in the first: place, 
and authors in quite the last. 

FOUR BRANCHES OF POULTRY FARMING. 

There are four absolutely distinct branches of poultry 
farming which must each- claim separate attention, and 
which are: — 

(i) The extensive culture of poultry as an adjunct to 
general farming chiefly for the production of market eggs 
and table fowls. 

(2) The higgling (or dealing) and fattening business, 
which involves the rearing and purchase of large numbers 
of birds, and requires expert management to obtain the 
best prices on the London markets 

(3) The production of strains of either pure or crossed 
breeds, selected with the object of attaining high laying 
averages, trom which eggs for sitting and stock birds 
are sold. 

(4) The breeding and exhibiting of pure breeds, and 
the sale of eggs for sitting and show specimens, at fancy 
prices. 

Each of the above-mentioned is, however, being made 
to pay, and pay well, ' by persons (some known to the 
writers) all over England; rarely, however, have they met 
with any two or more successfully combined, since a man's 
tastes seem to incline — it may be to fattening, or to fancy 
poultry, but seldom to both. 



On Failures. 

A GENTLEMAN — he must have been gifted with a 
keen sense of 'humour — once wrote a pamphlet, en- 
titled ",£250 a Year Out of Fourteen Roosters." His 
pamphlet was read, and, undoubtedly, inwardly digested by 
a young man whose chief business in life was to sit upon a 
stool, scatter an enormous quantity of ink over a desk, hurl 
nibs in a friendly manner at his neighbours, consult and 
discuss with those neighbours the pamphlet afore- 
mentioned, and generally amuse ^himself at the expense 
of a double entry account book — for (ostensibly) he was 
a bank clerk. The possession of the pamphlet excited in 
the young man a wild desire to make ,£250 a year 
out of fourteen roosters. He left his desk with its accom- 
panying amusements, repaired to a rural domicile with 
paddock (of two acres) attached, and forthwith invested 
in roosters to the extent of £3. There was a run for 
them, a house for them, Indian corn for them, all things 
for them that the gentleman had recommended in his 
pamphlet. On the whole the roosters did very well — 
they made use of their run, slept in their house, ate 
prodigious quantities of Indian corn, and, after a time, 
multiplied exceedingly. 

What of the ex-bank clerk? A day came when the 
cash ran short, and on that day the young man resolved 
to ascertain how much the fourteen roosters had contri- 
buted towards the ,£250. He investigated the matter very 
carefully, but even while the investigations were in pro- 
gress, others, too, were making inquiries, and within a 
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week the matter stood thus: roosters gone, runs gone, 
houses gone, money gone, all to creditors; only young 
man and pamphlet remaining, the one returning to a bank, 
the other about to be destroyed. 

This is the typical poultry-farming failure ; and it assuredly 
is not at all the sort of person the poultry industry requires. 
As in every other business, there are certain faculties 
and qualities which the individual concerned must possess, 
and without which he may be considered a failure as 
regards "the culture of fowls. One of these, and perhaps 
the most important, is the capacity for taking pains. De- 
tail almost entirely governs the work on a poultry farm, 
and anyone taking it up must have an intimate knowledge 
of its smaller points as well as those which seem to loom 
largest in his own eyes. To achieve a thorough grasp of 
the details is only made possible by a complete course 
of training at a well-managed establishment, and on this 
point we cannot lay too great stress, experience is a sine 
qua non, and before any attempt is made to start, at least 
a year must be spent in acquiring it. Sometimes a longer 
time than this is necessary — it all depends on the capacity 
of the pupil for learning. In any case, an insight into the 
best methods and the best ways of applying them are abso- 
lutely essential. 

Nor are these by any means the only qualities necessary 
for successful poultry farming. At first the life will seem 
a hard one; there will be many disappointments, and for 
some time things are not likely to go altogether smoothly., 
troubles of this kind must be taken calmly and stoically 
— no amount of fuss in the world will right them. There 
must be perseverance and love of the work, and through 
it all a keen business perception backed up by judgment and 
strict economy. With these, the beginner should be equipped 
for the three lean years that must be tided over, and if 
he continue on sound lines he will find poultry-keeping 
a profitable and pleasant means of earning a livelihood. 
That there is money in the business is indisputable. The 
writers are themselves poultry fanners who have gone 
through the mill, and who know what is to be expected. 
It must be "understood, however, that fortunes are not 
to be quickly made, if made at all, and that success in 
any case can only be attained by patience and hard work. 
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FOREIGN EGG IMPORTS. 

In regard to branch III., we feel it imperative to refer 
to the hackneyed subject of egg imports. It is a favourite 
topic of public speakers, and in dealing with it they have 
made some extremely misleading statements. Our readers 
doubtless know that large numbers of foreign eggs are 
imported into this country annually to balance the deficiency 
in the home supply. Much of this deficiency could be 
wiped off by the co-operation of farmers and ordinary 
poultry-keepers, but instead, utility poultry farming — i.e., 
the production solely of marketable eggs on a Large scale 
— is pushed forward by the orator as a solution to the 
problem. It is argued that large numbers of eggs could 
be sold as " English new-laid," and under that description 
would fetch remunerative prices in preference to the foreign 
article. That, we grant, is probably the case, but could 
the eggs be produced at reasonable cost on intensive lines ? 
We know they could not, and we warn all and sundry against 
any such experiment, for time and again it has been proved 
that that kind of poultry farming does not pay. 



II. 

Poultry on the Farm. 

THERE is certainly no more conservative body in our 
community than the British farmer, and in no depart- 
ment of his work does he evince his conservatism more than 
in his poultry-keeping. Accustomed to think of fowls as of 
little account, he almost invariably leaves their entire manage- 
ment in the hands of his wife, who, it must be admitted, 
generally runs them at a loss. Years and years of but 
indifferent results have ingrained upon the farmer's brain the 
idea that poultry will not pay, and so he lets his poultry live 
and die, as his ancestors have done before him, yielding but 
a sorry return in eggs and occasionally providing a meal 
for the family. Perhaps the reader will imagine we have 
exaggerated the picture. But, though we admit that many 
farmers are beginning to wake up as regards their poultry, 
still these are but an infinitesimal fraction of the number who 
go on in the same old way. ■ As the writers have visited 
numerous farms throughout England, and are intimate with 
many of their owners, it may not be found uninteresting if 
they detail some of the methods still in common use. 

ORDINARY METHODS OF MANAGEMENT. 

Firstly, as regards housing, the birds sleep in a tumble- 
down shed, draughty, and susceptible to the weather — nest- 
boxes and hatching-boxes all together. Or it may be they 
roost in the trees around the homestead, which is, after all, 
better and healthier than a draughty shed. Then, take 
feeding. This is carried to two extremes by farmers, and as 
illustrations two cases known to the writers shall be given. 
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A never thinks of giving his fowls anything except sweepings 
from his barn, and chicken barley, mainly composed of 
husks and dust, and a few worthless kernels. When this 
has given out, the birds have to pick up what they can 
around the stacks, pig-troughs, and the like. A then 
grumbles because he never gets any eggs worth mentioning 
between September and March. B, on the other hand, loses 
no opportunity of giving large quantities of stodgy mash 
every morning, while at night a mixture known as 
chicken corn is freely scattered among the depressed-looking 
crowd that for ever hangs round the kitchen door in an 
over-fed and sleepy state. This same chicken corn, by the 
way, works out rather dearer than good wheat (when the 
latter is down), and therefore the commonsense of selling 
wheat at 28s., and buying chicken corn at 30s. (an inferior 
ration), is not very obvious. Your average farmer is 
fairly cleanly as regards cattle and stock, but yet grudges 
a man's time to keep the hen houses clean, and the invalu- 
able manure is allowed to collect for weeks, perhaps months, 
until the nest boxes become filthy and verminous, causing the 
hens to lay their eggs away in hedgerows and hidden nooks 
— the result is total loss. Then, too, the hens are kept till 
they die of old age and disease, and have long since ceased 
to be profitable. 

A few days ago a local farmer pointed out to us with 
pride a dilapidated bunch of feathers, which turned out to 
be a Hamburgh hen, eight years of age, and now apparently 
quite a pillar of the establishment. This is a characteristic 
incident, but there are many others even more illustrative 
of the ordinary farmer's stupidity and lack of sense in these 
matters. One has only to question him as to his breeding 
and hatching arrangements, and it transpires that without 
rhyme or reason he hatches at all times of the year and 
in-breeds indiscriminately. Under these conditions, size and 
utility qualities dwindle, and, in fact, it is only Nature's 
law, the survival of the fittest, that keeps the stock together 
at all. To sum up, we venture to make the assertion that 
it would be money in the pockets of many a farmer to-day if 
he sold his poultry, and never handled a fowl from one 
year's end to another. 

From these depressing pictures it is quite a pleasure to 
turn to the other side, and see how easily the agriculturist 
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can add materially to his income by means of poultry, for 
there is absolutely no one who has a better opportunity of 
extracting a profit from the docile hen than the farmer, as 
he need debit his account with nothing for rent, and his 
food and labour bill should be. quite half that of the 
specialist poultry-farmer with the same quantity of birds. 
Having picked holes in the methods generally employed, 
it will doubtless be expected of us that we make clear the 
correct lines for work. First and foremost comes the 
weeding out of the old stock. This should be done 
thoroughly, and there are two courses open. One is to 
clear off every head of poultry in the place^and the best time 
to do this is in the autumn, when Jewish festivals create 
a good demand in London for live hens of uncertain age. 
The other is to reserve, say, a score or two of the largest 
and keenest-looking pullets only, disposing of the rest, then 
to run with this picked stock, cockerels of a general purpose 
variety should be purchased, say, the White Wyandotte or 
Barred Rock, allowing one male bird to each eight pullets/ 
Every year a suitable number of the same "breed should be 
added until, in course of time, the stock will be found very 
nearly pure in type and character, whilst increased size and 
usefulness will be observed even in the next generation. If 
a clean sweep has been made, a cockerel and eight pullets 
of four breeds or first-crosses should be purchased, and we 
recommend White Wyandottes, White Leghorns, Scots Greys, 
Redcaps and Croad Langshans as pure varieties, and as 
crosses Leghorn- Rock, Leghorn- Wyandotte, Minorca-Orping- 
ton, Indian Game-Houdan. A variety of choice to begin 
with is strongly advocated, as all soils are not suited to all 
breeds, and it will readily be seen after the first season's 
breeding which type of fowl thrives and gives the best 
results;, then this can be taken up on a larger scale in future. 
It may here be useful to mention that heavy and damp lands 
are most suitable for yellow-legged poultry, and egg-laying 
should be the primary object. On chalky soils, white- 
fleshed and legged birds generally do best, whilst on gravel 
or sand any variety thrives well. 

HOW MANY BIRDS PER ACRE? 

The number of fowls a farmer can keep profitably depends 
almost entirely on the nature of his land. As a rule, he 
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can safely run twenty birds to every acre laid down in per- 
manent pasture (the housing being on what is known as the 
colony system), and we may state emphatically that suqh 
a number will not interfere in the slightest with other 
stock, and will at the same time actually benefit the land. 
Colony houses are made by most reputable firms, and are 
capable of housing twenty-five to thirty, birds. Being on 
wheels, their position can be altered at will, and one will 
fast many years with ordinary attention. 

The stock is thus to be kept on the permanent pasture 
until hay time is over, when the houses can be moved on 
to the cropped land, and thence, after harvest, to the 
stubble, till ploughing comes round again. One handful 
of corn per head daily is all the food required by poultry 
kept as above^— indeed, while on the stubble, no feeding at 
all is necessary for a month or so. An intelligent youth 
need represent all the labour involved, and he will have 
to see after the watering, feeding, cleaning, egg-collection, 
chick-rearing, marketing, etc., but he should not be ex- 
pected to do other work as well, as there will always be 
plenty in connection with the, fowls to occupy his time. 
Figures are invariably unreliable and misleading, but 
on the debit side of the poultry account the farmer 
should merely have interest on capital, labour, food, 
and dilapidations to allow for, whilst on the credit side 
he will have eggs, cockerels for market, manure, and occa- 
sional sales of sittings and stock birds, to say nothing of the 
inestimable good which must result by the birds ridding the 
land of insect pests. 

To sum up: Flocks of more than thirty should not be 
housed together; the situation of the houses should be 
changed every now and then; feeding should be regular, 
and consist of sound, but not fat grain; cleanliness should 
be observed in all departments. Hatching operations 
should commence in February and continue not later than 
the end of May ; one-third of the stock should be renewed 
every year, the season's chickens taking the place of the 
oldest hens; eggs should be collected daily and marketed 
systematically; finally, given the average business intelli- 
gence in their owner, we venture to think that poultry 
conducted on the above lines will yield a larger percentage 
of profit in return for the outlay, than any other branch of 
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the farm. In some districts, however, owing to the pre- 
servation of foxes, the profitable keeping of poultry as 
described is rendered an impossibility. Whether or no 
steps could, or should, be taken towards the extirpation 
of Reynard is a question that must always excite con- 
troversy — one that at present we do not feel called upon 
to discuss. 



III. 

The Fattening Industry. 

THERE must, we think, be many among our readers 
whose inclination or occupation has at some time or 
other landed them at London's great meat and poultry 
entrepot, Leadenhall. A few have possibly found them- 
selves there early in the morning, when greater London is 
still sleeping, and when the usual rush and roar of the city 
all about them is stilled and silenced in the waking hours. 
Through echoing courts and narrow passages, past deserted 
offices and warehouses, across silent and empty thorough- 
fares, then into Leadenhall — what a contrast! Vans and 
drays rattling up, salesmen shouting, people of various kinds 
rushing this, that, and every way; stands being put up, 
and huge crates being hammered open ; live fowls and dead 
fowls, fat fowls and lean fowls, fowls of every condition, 
size and description being swiftly unpacked and set out in 
neat array on the stalls and at the counters. It is truly 
a bustling scene, commonplace to some perhaps, but to 
the majority an experience, and a thing to be remembered. 

Those who visit Leadenhall seldom leave without being 
attracted by the fine display of first-class table poultry 
accommodated on its stands. Here may generally be seen 
the pick of the weekly supplies, almost all produced by the 
fatteners of East Sussex, and sold as Surrey or Sussex 
fowls, albeit a good proportion of these birds have been 
raised far from Sussex." Few among the general public 
realise what a great industry is being carried on in the 
districts surrounding Heathfield and Uckfield. Here is 
the centre of the " higgling" trade, to which we shall briefly 
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refer' hereafter, and there are one or two large plants in 
the neighbourhood which come under the heading of 
poultry farms, and whose possibilities we will now attempt 
to enumerate. 

A LARGE OUTPUT NECESSARY. 

The profits realised by the time a scientifically-fatted 
fowl has been marketed are small enough, and it therefore 
behoves the fattener to deal in thousands, where the 
ordinary poultry-keeper deals in hundreds; thus the annual 
output of some of the largest concerns is, as may be 
-imagined, enormous. An instance came under our notice 
some little time ago of a gentleman whose plant despatched 
to market no fewer than thirty thousand birds in one year ! 
This is above the average, but indicates sufficiently the 
dimensions of an industry that is increasing slowly but 
surely, and that will undoubtedly in the future become 
more widespread. Fatting is, however, a branch of 
poultry-farming that requires expert knowledge, besides 
careful management, and to be successful therein a plan 
of campaign must first be perfected in theory, and after- 
wards in execution. 

Perhaps the greatest obstacle to be overcome is the 
difficulty of producing and procuring a sufficient quantity of 
suitable chickens for the fatteners' needs. A certain 
number can always be obtained through the medium of the 
"higglers." These men collect all the birds that happen 
to be "ready" at the time of their visit, from all the farms, 
cottages, and even hovels, within, say, a distance of thirty 
miles, and bring them into the big fattening centres. A 
horse and cart are, of course, necessary for this purpose, 
but the higgler, with the aid of the sound judgment he 
possesses, usually manages- to make a very fair profit on 
each bird collected. The ^whole demand can by no means 
be supplied in this way, and, in order to meet it, large 
numbers of Irish chickens are annually imported — not a 
very satisfactory plan, for one or two reasons. For one 
thing, the imported birds, are frequently of the leanest 
and poorest! description, sometimes even diseased, and 
therefore not suitable to undergo fattening. Then, again, 
many are of a light, active type, incapable of putting on 
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much flesh. It is, however, a sign of the times to note 
that of late years these Irish consignments have much 
improved all round. 

METHODS ON SUSSEX POULTRY FARMS 

On the majority of the Sussex plants, spacious airy sheds 
are erected, generally with open fronts, and within these 
are rows of pens, where the birds are placed on arrival. 
For the first week or ten days their diet consists mainly of 
oatmeal, locally ground by a special process, and mixed 
to a somewhat sloppy consistency with skim-milk, and 
sometimes melted fat. Barley and Indian meal (maize) 
are also given as a change, in order to stimulate the 
appetite, but it is unnecessary to give full details of the 
feeding here. At the end of ten days, loss of appetite 
begins to set in, and at once artificial methods must be 
brought into play. The cramming-machine is invariably 
requisitioned for finishing off, and, without it, first-class 
table fowls, as we see them to-day, could scarcely be pro- 
duced, at all events in any quantity. Persons with no 
practical experience sometimes urge that to "stuff" a fowl 
against its will is one of the worst forms of cruelty. 
Doubtless this would be the case were the operation per- 
formed personally by one of these humanitarians. As it is, 
only experts are employed for cramming, and the good 
people may rest assured that it is carefully and painlessly 
carried out, the fowls actually seeming to enjoy the process 
after a time. 

In another ten days or so the bird is ready for killing, 
and after being plucked and dressed is forwarded with his 
fellows to the London markets. Railway companies now 
realise the importance of this great industry, and provide 
cheap rates and special facilities for transit. Consignments 
from experienced hands always arrive in good order and 
fresh condition-, providing a marked contrast to those for- 
warded by amateurs at the business; whilst the salesmen 
are always willing to pay a greatly enhanced price for well- 
finished fowls all the year round. Figures are frequently 
misleading, but we shall not be far ouE when we state 
that the average prices per pair of fatted birds range from 
six to thirteen shillings a couple, according to season. 
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ADVICE TO THE NOVICE. 

On the whole, we do not recommend this branch of 
poultry-farming as one likely to afford great opportunities 
to the novice. Most of those now making a success of it 
are men born and bred to the business. At the same time, 
it is only fair to state that fattening is providing many 
with a very, fair income to-day, and that it holds out great 
possibilities for the future. If the industry is carried on 
under the existing approved conditions, we have no doubt 
these possibilities will materialise; but if, as has been done 
in America, huge plants are erected at great expense, the 
aim apparently being to do away with importation, etc., 
whilst a taste for sensational figures seems to take the 
place of strict economy and utility, then failure must 
inevitably result. 
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The Specialist in Eggs. — A Modern Development. 

TURNING from the fattening and farming sides of the 
poultry question, we come to what may be regarded 
as a sort of stepping stone between them and the fancy 
aspect, which follows after — "specialising in laying strains." 
This is the "youngest" of the branches we are considering, 
for, previous to 1895, we do not suppose there were more 
than two or three breeders in the country who made any 
pretence of studying egg records. The industry — if it may 
be so-called — has been chiefly fosterfed by the efforts of the 
Utility Poultry Club in starting laying competitions, and, 
whilst on the subject, it may not be found uninteresting if 
we trace their history and growth. The first, held in 
1897-8, attracted only seven entries, and was won by Black 
Minorcas, the same breed being also second, with Langshans 
third. For convenience, the remainder are tabulated: — 
1898-18^9. — 12 entries. (1) Buff Leghorns, (2) 
Barred Rocks, (3) Golden Wyandottes. 

1899-1900. — 16 entries. (1) Silver Wyandottes, (2) 
Brown Leghorns, (3) Buff Orpingtons. 

1900-1901. — 20" entries. (1) Barred Rocks, (2) Buff 
Leghorns, (3) Lincolnshire Buffs. 

i90r-i9O2. — 20 entries. (1) Golden Wyandottes, 
(2) White Leghorns, (3) Buff Orpingtons. 

1902-1903. — 24 entries. (1) White Wyandotfps, (2) 
Buff Orpingtons, (3) Buff Orpingtons. 
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Black Okpington Pullet. 

Winner of many cups and first prize's. Bred by, and the property 
of, Mr. W. M. Bell, St. Leonard's, Ringwood, Hants. 
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^ 1903-1904. — 30 entries. (1) White Wyandottes, (2) 
, White Wyandottes, (3) Buff Orpingtons. - 
■ 1904-1905. — 36 entries. (1) White Leghorns, (2) 
La Bresse, (3) White Wyandottes. 

1905^906. — 36 entries. (1) White Leghorns, (2) 
Buff Orpingtons, (3) Buff Orpingtons. 

,1906-1907.— -Section A. 20 entries. (1) Golden 
Wyandottes, (2) Buff Rocks, (3) Buff Orpingtons. 

1906-1907. — Section B. 20 entries. (1) Buff 
Orpingtons, (2) Partridge Wyandottes, (3) Buff 
Orpingtons. 

NO BEST LAYING BREED. 

The figures given will explain the ever-increasing interest 
taken, and also incidentally help to prove that there is, no 
such thing as "the best laying breed." The above com- 
petitions lasted four months — end of October to middle of 
Februaty; though for 1907-8, besides the usual four 
months affair, another has been inaugurated and has lately 
concluded, extending over twelve months. Of later years, 
entries have been so numerous (though considerable fees 
are charged and fines imposed in certain cases) that it has 
been found necessary to ballot for places. For the first 
time in the history of the competitions the Government 
has seen its way to_ helping them with monetary aid, and 
a short time since the Board of Agriculture gave a grant to 
the Utility Poultry Club towards the expenses of the twelve 
months' laying competition. This grant, though small 
enough in itself, is satisfactory, inasmuch as it promises a 
future practical recognition of poultry matters in official 
circles. 

To our American cousins in all probability is due the 
credit of first conceiving the idea of producing "bred-to- 
lay" strains of poultry. They carefully noted, by means of 
trap-nests, each individual hen's laying record, and by 
breeding systematically from none but the best, in , time 
produced flocks, each individual of which was said to be 
capable of turning out a certain number of eggs per annum. 
It is a fact, too, that many of our best-known utility 
breeders laid the foundation of their strains with importa- 
tions from the States. Be that as it may, it is certain that 
at the present time a great demand exists for poultry which 
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the buyer is guaranteed have been produced by parents with 
a satisfactory egg record. 

HOW TO SET TO WORK. 

It remains now to explain what lies before the aspirant 
to success in this branch of poultry culture. We have 
already insisted (and shall do so again) on the absolute 
necessity of practical experience before launching out inde- 
pendently, and we will therefore take it for granted that 
our friend has served his apprenticeship with a good 
master. He next has to find a suitable locality and home- 
stead, and unless he has some farming relation or friend 
who will, for a consideration of course, allow him to rent 
as much of his grass land as possible, he will have to 
lease a plot of not less than twenty acres himself. Sup- 
posing he has reason to believe that the poultry farmer 
with whom he studied is a successful respectable man, he 
cannot go far wrong if he lays out his farm stock on similar 
lines. As in everything else, it is necessary to guard 
against the tendency to launch out on a tremendous scale, 
from the very start; naturally, when this happens, the 
newcomer, having neither name nor reputation, finds him- 
self left with large numbers of stock which he is -quite 
unable to dispose of at anything like a satisfactory price. 

Let us suppose that, having secured a suitable dwelling 
house, with outbuildings and land adjoining, the question 
of stocking it arises in the mind of our budding "laying 
specialist." In deciding what breeds to take up, he should 
be greatly influenced by his observations as to popularity, 
hardiness, adaptability to certain soils, etc., during his 
term of apprenticeship. There are few things more 
changeable than the taste of the general public, and this 
same fickleness has to be pandered to in the poultry world 
with all deference and respect. It is thus necessary to 
keep up with the times in the choice of breed. At the 
moment, one is fairly safe with the leading varieties of 
Leghorns, Wyandottes, Rocks, or Orpingtons — Whites in 
the two first-named being most desirable, and the Barred 
and Buffs respectively in the latter cases. 

PURCHASING STOCK BIRDS. 

As to purchasing the nucleus of the stock birds, care 
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must be taken by the novice to ensure that none but those 
witl) a pedigree of substantial egg records behind 
them are bought, and, with all the appliances of a season's 
breeding and irearing, ready itb hand, operations may be 
commenced forthwith. If a start, for instance, is made 
just before the New Year, we recommend that no 
selling, or, at any rate, very little, be done before the 
young .stock are well grown in the following autumn, the 
winter, spring and summer being spent in extra care with 
the chicks, improving the farm, judicious advertising in a 
small way from time to time, and generally in, paving the 
way for larger operations the following season. It will 
certainly be .indispensable to enter for the laying competi- 
tions, as nothing undoubtedly helps to bring a name before 
the public so quickly and surely as a win in one or other 
of them: It would be foolish to expect to fee among the 
first at once, but perhaps a creditable place may be 
obtained, and even eighth or ninth place is by no means fa> 
be despised nowadays. 

Of the oare necessary in keeping exact records, of the 
uses of the various appliances iin vogue, of mating up, and 
of all the many (other important matters that must be gone 
into, each in its season, we will! not attempt to speak ; the 
specialist is supposed to have mastered these during 
his apprenticeship. Suffice it to say that very great care 
is necessary, especially in scientific bookkeeping, for unless 
he intends to be dishonest, the value of each bird sold 
will depend on its own, or its ancestors', achievements, 
particulars of which will almost always be demanded by the 
purchaser. 

PROFITS. 

Since no greatly enhanced prices will be forthcoming (a 
guinea being about .the top price for a single feird, save in 
isolated oases), a fairly large number of chickens will have 
to be reared annually, when business has got into swing, 
in order to make a reasonable! profit. Land available 
must, of course, be strictly taken into account, and we 
certainly do not advocate more than eighty birds to the 
acre being (reared; whether or no the first crosses will be 
taken up depends very much on the tastes of the individual, 
and the space available. A good demand at figures well 
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over killing prioe undoubtedly exists for such birds, but 
we are sceptical as to whether, after all, their breeding is 
worth while, unless their owner has, as previously sug- 
gested, practically unlimited range for them on a large 
grass fanm. 

Let us here make it perfectly clear that there exist 
ample possibilities of earning a living as a "laying strain 
specialist," but only for ithe right man. The writers know 
personally a certain breeder who disposes annually of 
,£1,500 worth of pure-bred utility stock, birds alone repre- 
senting some 4,000 or 5,000 head; in addition to this, he 
has very large egg sales, and other incidental receipts. 
This gentleman may be regarded as at the top of the 
tree; but, at the same time, no reason exists why there 
should not be room for others, and why others likewise 
should not rise to the top of that same tree. 



The Fancy Side. 

THE world at large, in its contemptuous ignorance of 
agriculture and the management of live-stock, has 
not yet officially become aware of the fact that there 
is a poultry fancy, and that Ithis fancy as at present 
the backbone of the poultry-farming industry. It is the 
oft-abused fancier to whom belongs the credit of bringing 
out, through the medium of the show-pen, all the newer 
breeds and varieties of poultry, which, later on, find their 
way into the hands of every class throughout the country. 

A PROFITABLE BUSINESS. 

Writers in daily papers, with their breezy assertions on 
subjects many and varied, lecturers to county councils, 
with their notes, theories, and text-books, ordinary 
farmers, with the sage and - knowing way they have, at 
times have' found lit necessary to become conversant with 
the possibilities of poultry-farming, and, as surely as they 
have published abroad the results of their researches, so 
surely have their efforts been incomprehensive and incon- 
clusive by reason of their entire ignorance of the conditions 
and potentialities of the fancy. . It is thus necessary to 
state at the outset that this, this fancy business, is the qne 
that of all the branches previously described, offers the 
most tempting and the most promising features, and this, 
of all others, is the one that to-day is being carried on -with 
the greatest amount of profit and success dn all parts of 
the United Kingdom (save, perhaps, 'Scotland). Incident- 
ally, also, it is the branch in which there have been most 
failures owing to reasons which have already been explained. 

To thoroughly understand the ways, the ins and outs 
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of the fancy, is a difficult matter, no less so to learn a way 
to success in the keen competition of the show-pen. To 
be frank, success in the exhibition world is the whole key- 
note of the matter — in order to do ia large business at satis- 
factory prices it is absolutely essential that the fancier 
should keep himself and 'his birds constantly before the 
public by means of successful exhibits at the shows. And 
here's the rub! The novice must either be wealthy and 
attain his end by buying up noted winners of a season, 
afterwards employing a professional poultryman at a high 
wage, or else he must have that innate knowledge of breed- 
ing which seems to be implanted in some, while being 
conspicuous by its absence in others. 

HOW TO START. 

There are any number of breeds, varieties, and sub- 
varieties of breeds in the 'market, but only a 
fractional part of them is profitable to keep on 
strict business lines. The beginner must therefore 
consider whether or not he intends to specia- 
lise in any one breed (a course frequently adopted with 
marked success nowadays), and, if so, he should make a 
choice in some popular variety, and arrange with a breeder 
of note to become a resident pupil on his farm, either pay- 
ing a premium, or working in part return for his board. 
If he adopibs the foirmer course it will probably cost him 
between ^70 and ^100 a year; if the latter, he will have 
to be prepared for a certain amount of roughing and for a 
considerable share in the hard work. One full year is the 
period usually spent: in apprenticeship, and as that 
embraces all phases of the business, it should be sufficient 
for a person of ordinary ability.' Ait die conclusion of bis 
year as a pupil, the latter will! have to consider seriously 
the question of capital and sundry other matters of busi- 
ness import. He will have to take into account the amount 
he as prepared to .lay out in stock, 'and the same with 
regard to appliances; likewise, he will have to consider 
his domestic arrangements, and the extent to which he is 
going to employ outside labour — most particularly must he 
ponder over the extent of bis reserve resources, and how 
best he may tide over the first two or three praotioally 
profitless years. All these are subjects that must receive 
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serious and thorough attention, since, in a case of this kind, 
every pound of the available capital must be utilised to the 
best advantage. As to the actual amount of this capital, it 
is useless to start a "fancy concern" with less than ^300, 
though personally we have noticed that with three or four 
times this amount in his pocket at the commencement the 
novice can bu\\d up his connection iki a far shorter time. 
Let us, however, take the case of a man starting with 
limited resources. 

CHOOSING A FARM. 

Regarding rent, this should not exceed £50, and, for a 
start, a holding of some 10 acres should be ample, prefer- 
ably with land adjoining that can be acquired if necessary. 
Locality ought, of course, to be considered, and a situation 
more than two miles from a station adds appreciably to 
labour and cost of cartage. In any case, some kind of 
conveyance will be essential, as no branch of farming 
necessitates more traffic with the railway companies, or 
more carrying to and fro than this. When choosing the 
site for the farm, preference should 'be given to such as 
have outbuildings, lofts, barns, etc., as these, with a few 
alterations, will afterwards be invaluable as showrooms, 
store rooms, appliance-buildiing shops, and the like. 

It must necessarily be some time before the embodiment 
tof all these requirements can be unearthed, but when at 
last a .suitable place has been found, and .laid out in 
preliminary runs and pens, according to the approved 
method, then the time will (have come to choose the breed- 
ing stock that is to lay the foundation of the winning 
strain, and to realise its owner's hopes: — or fears. Natur- 
ally, this is the crucial, and the most anxious moment, and 
all the points and the knowledge that have been 
acquired during the year's training must come into play. 
He must be prepared to make a stiff fight for a hard bar- 
gain, in order to obtain the greatest possible value at the 
lowest possible price, and, in doing so, let him bear in 
mind that it is not in -the deast necessary to pay an exorbitant 
price for his pen. In most varieties he will, with circum- 
spection, get a really well-mated trio or quartette of the 
best blood obtainable for £2$. He may pay more than 
this, but dt is quite certain he will not get 'correspondingly 
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better value for his money, as ilt is seldom, if ever, that 
breeders will part with the pick of their stock at any price. 
Every arrangement for the health and comfort of these 
valuable stock-birds will, of course, have been made before 
their arrival, and no details of management can be gone 
into here, save to warn the novice against the seemingly 
irresistible impulses of his kkid — those of coddling and 
over-feeding. 

THE FIRST SEASON'S ARRANGEMENTS. 

Since breeding operations will necessarily be limited 
during the first season, there will 'be ample opportunity for 
preparing the land available to the best advantage. All 
natural shade should foe utilised to the fullest extent by 
wiring these parts off into - runs for growing exhibition 
stock, which need protection from the weather, and any 
spare time can be occupied in the carpenter's shop. 

Generally speaking, the first eggs may be set about the 
middle of December, for no chickens are legally considered 
such for purposes of competition if hatched' before 
January ist. 

The question of whether hatching and rearing should be 
carried on by natural or artificial means is an open one, 
and it is sufficient to state that a combination of both 
methods answers very satisfactorily, since, in the event of 
mishaps occurring in either deparatment, the other is on the 
spot, and in .readiness to .remedy the accident. 

THE BREEDS AND SOME FURTHER FANCY ASPECTS. 

At present-day shows of poultry held near London, and 
in the provinces, separate classes will generally be provided 
for the undermentioned breeds .and varieties — that is if the 
local society is up to date, and aspiring to a representative 
exhibition. The popularity of a breed is very often a 
purely local affair — as, for instance, in the case of the 
Campine, which in Wales has been taken up quite exten- 
sively, but which in England is seldom seen either in the 
show-pen or in the farmyard. In the following list", there- 
fore, remarks must be taken as applying broadly and 
generally. For convenience, we have divided the breeds 
•into three groups, in various stages of popularity and 
development. 
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i. Consists of those breeds which- are now widely 
justly popular, and which provide' 'undoubted possibilities 
for beginners. They wiUr doubtless be well known to our 
>readers^_skrce"1:hey are distributed all over the country, 
and are seldom, if ever, absent from the shows. They 
include White and Black Leghorns, Black Minorcas, Black, 
Buff and White Orpingtons, White Wyandottes, and Barred 
Plymouth Rocks. 

2. Contains varieties whose recommendations lie in the 
promise they show . rather than in the fact of their present 
actual value. In this category come Jubilee and Spangled 
Orpingtons, Black and White Plymouth Rocks, Buff 
Leghorns, and Black .and Columbian Wyandottes. 

3. Here may be mentioned chiefly Brahmas, Cochins, 
Dorkings, Game (all varieties), Hamburghs, Wyandottes, 
and Leghorns, other than those previously mentioned, 
Aneonas, Anda'lusianis, Buff Plymouth Rocks, Campines, 
Lakenfelder, French breeds, Polish, and modem Lang- 
sfaians, none of which can be ooniseienfiiously recom- 
mended for _ various " reasons too numerous to be 
detailed here. Several are very valuable from a utility 
standpoint — especially the Partridge Wyandotte,, Brown 
Leghorn, Ancona, Buff Rock, and Houdan — but as we are 
treating from the standpoint of the fancier, we cannot 
describe them as profitable in the way he looks at the 
matter. The Partridge Wyandotte and Andalusian, for 
instance, are really good layers, and, on certain soils, very 
hardy; but when the novice comes to breed them he finds 
such intricate matings in the one, and such difficult mark- 
ings in the other, that, from the very first, he is non- 
plussed as to how to continue his strain and how to dis- 
pose of his numerous wasters at a profit. Moreover, it 
will be much to his eventual advantage if in' the variety 
of his adoption double -mating, is unnecessary, and here, en 
passant, it may be well to 'explain the meaning' of this 
somewhat technical and very misleading term. In several 
laced and pencilled breeds seen in the show -pen to-day, 
the plumage of the male differs materially from that of 
the female, -and . is not strictly within Nature's scheme of 
colouring, so to counteract this the fancier mates up one 
pen to produce show cockerels, and another to produce 
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show pullets. In the farmer, the pullets hied are valueless 
as exhibition specimens7 and. similarly with the cockerels in 
the latter. ----—__ 

With the breeds in Group i of our list die novice- cannot 
go far wrong (granted our oft-repeated premises), as even 
wasters, from an exhibition point of view, command a 
ready sale, and it is reasonable to expect a fair percentage 
of young stock fit to show from a well-mated pen. With 
those in Group 2 there is matter for speculation, but 
there are indications that the varieties are "coming," in 
which case those who are first on the field naturally score. 

THE QUESTION OF INCOME. 

How frequently the would-be pouiibry farmer 'asks the 
question, " What income shall I get from such a business ?" 
It is probable he will continue to ask that question for 
an indefinite time to come, since, in the end, for a satis- 
factory answer, he must surely turn to himself. In himself 
alone, in has business ability, in his capacity for hard work, 
in his lasting, interested love of the poultry-farming life, 
rests the issue of the venture. If he maintains these, and 
df he is "in it" heart and soul, certainly he will not for 
one moment (repent the occupation of his choice — from 'the 
sentimental, or from the eminently practical point of view. 

DUCKS, GEESE AND TURKEYS. 

Any treatise on the "Possibilities of Modern Poultry 
Farming" would be incomplete without due, if brief, men- 
tion of ducks, geese, and turkeys, since two of these are 
essentially, in the matter of trade, products of modernity. 
It must be remembered, however, that no single one has 
ever been touched as a speciality, or run as a distinct busi- 
ness involving a specialised, concentrated study, in a like 
manner to the fancy concern outlined in this, and the previ- 
ous chapter. There are, we know, duck plants, and there 
are people who (term themselves duck f aimers, but both 
are connected with other business of various kinds (gener- 
ally they are "mixed" farmers, or poultry farmers), and 
therefore cannot be considered professional 'specialists. In 
duck farming there are undoubted possibilities; but not 
possibilities for the poultry farmer, who thinks a duck plant 
a suitable adjunct to has business; mot possibilities for the 
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man who 'wishes to make a living out of ducks in a large 
way; not possibilities for ithe fancier, who looks for big 
prizes, big prices, and a .big demand; possibilities chiefly, 
in fact solely, for the man in the small way — for' the 
farmer, for the cottager, and for the lucky possessor of a 
small holding. For these latter, ducks, or trather ducklings, 
will be profitable, .really profitable, providing the person 
in charge has a practical knowledge of the .best methods of 
feeding, is sensible of thie importance of cleanliness, and is 
absolutely intolerant of anything in the nature of waste. 
The spring duckling trade is wonderfully profitable in pro- 
portion to the outlay, 'and thousands of cottagers in every 
part of England .add several shillings a week to their earn- 
ings by means of it. The whole orux of the matter rests 
on the ability of the ducker to market his birds just at the 
right moment, just at the moment — when' they are between 
eight and ten weeks old — of maximum plumpness, before 
they begin to go off, both in flesh and condition. How- 
ever, we need not dwell on the matter further here. 

Turkeys and geese, it may be at once surmised 1 , are 
hardly adapted for cultivation on a specialised, scale, and 
only the farmer, with his fexoad acres and (other, natural 
advantages, can hope to ideal in them with success. We 
all know the characteristic disadvantages of turkeys, their 
extreme susceptibilty to damp, and the consequent careful 
tending they require; therefore, to anyone who is not' pre- 
pared to work hard and devote considerable time to it, we 
cannot reoommend this branch of the poultry industry. 
However, when the day comes for the produce to be dis- 
patched, to satisfy the cravings of robust Christmas appe- 
tites, it will be seen that turkey-raising, from a monetary 
aspect, is not by any means to be despised. We have said 
that only the farmer can successfully carry on the business, 
but it should toe mentioned that .turkey-breeding has in 
several cases been conducted as a branch of the main 
poultry-farming scheme. However, we know of very few 
instances in which it has really flourished, and on these 
lines we think it is tetter left alone. As to goose-keeping, 
this, too, is a farmer's industry, but' it is not one that can 
be carried on to great advantage, even by him. Geese , 
thrive well on much waste land that could not be utilised 
for poultry, and on that account can toe reared and kept 
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very economically ; but year by year the demand for geese 
is diminishing, and now other kinds of poultry have arisen 
to take their place. 

POULTRY FARMING FOR WOMEN. 

So much has been written, and so much has been said, 
about the possibilities of poultry farming as a living for 
women, that we feel it imperative to briefly give our views 
on the subject, in spite of what has been urged in the agri- 
cultural and daily Press by many would-be authorities 
(women 'themselves, fox the most part) as to their suitability 
for the life. We are bound to confess that we do not 
share their optimism. True, there are one or two ladies, 
who own or manage very profitable concerns of this kind 
themselves, but these are exceptional cases, and we beg 
to doubt whether the average woman is sufficiently strong, 
practical, businesslike, and capable of undertaking poultry 
farming on a scale sufficiently large to make a living there- 
from. And even given these qualities, we absolutely fail 
to see the force of certain mythical advantages which we 
are supposed to concede to the fair sex. Therefore, 
although we are in no way opposed to poultry farming for 
women in principle, we think that the greater part of 
what has been written on the subject is founded on a basis 
of theory 'rather than fact. 

Let the town-bred man who has already a comfortable 
berth not forsake it unless, after careful thought, he is 
absolutely convinced that in taking up poultry he is materi- 
ally .bettering himself. As we have said before, a living — 
a good living — can be made out of poultry farming, but a 
fortune cannot. If a man likes to exchange his prospects 
of advancement for a sure and mediocre income, well and 
good; at any rate, he will have the satisfaction of a free, 
healthy, outdoor life, and the enjoyment of the rarer, 
happier blessings of God's earth. 
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PART II. 

Types of Breeds. 

SO far we have outlined, more or less in detail, the 
possibilities of poultry-farming from the several 
points of . view of the fancier and the mtalitairian, the. 
specialist and the general farmer, and we have mentioned, 
but only incidentally, the breeds that were applicable in 
each instance. There is, it is hardly necessary to state, a 
great deal in a breed — much depends on the breed you 
choose, and also on the way in which you choose it. It 
has struck us, therefore, that the present handbook will not 
be complete without careful consideration of this side of 
the subject. . In the space at our command we hope to 
deal separately with the - different breeds — those, at any 
rate, that have claims to prominent recognition. 

-THE DORKING. 

Chief among the English breeds is the Dorking, 
once such a -power in the land, so popular, so welcome 
wherever it went. We know it to 'be die very aristocracy of 
our English poultry, and yet we 'should not like to take it 
up ourselves. It is too old-fashioned ; somehow it has 
fallen behind the times. 

That is :so with many breeds, but it is more particularly 
so with the Dorking. You are reminded of it when you go 
to the showis, or when you inspect a farmer's barndoor 
stock — the old Dorking characteristics are absent, or obli- 
terated. No one takes up Dorking's nowadays, and very 
few people breed them, 'Consequently there is little demand 
for them. In the fancy, competition is keen in only two 
varieties — the Dark and the Silver-Grey; the others are in 
the hands of a few, and, as a result, fresh blood is scarce. 

The Dorking is reputedly delicate ; if the breed was 
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more extensively bred, that, we think, would not be the case. 
Delicacy is inimical to utility properties, and the Dorking 
is not a great utility fowl. It is not a prolific layer, all 
soils do not suit it, and it is not a very careful sitter. 
How, then, you ask, has it any claims upon our attention? 

There is one outstanding, redeeming feature that at once 
places the Dorking in the front rank — it is a superb, unsur- 
passed table fowl. More than (this cannot be said, for fine 
table fowls are none too common, and surely the Dorking 
is the finest of them all. 

THE SUSSEX. 

There can foe little doubt that some affinity exists 
between the Dorking and the Sussex, and if the Dorking 
is a grand table fowl, the Sussex is very nearly as good in 
this respect, and is a decent layer into the bargain. It is 
primarily a farmer's breed, and £s such we thoroughly 
recommend it. It has proved itself a good forager, and 
exceedingly hardy ; it can handle eggs discreetly, and it can 
be depended on to look after chickens. 

There are three varieties — the Red or Brown, the Light, 
and the Speckled. There is little to choose .between them 
with regard to utility value, but possibly the Browns and 
the Speckles are the hardiest of the farnaly. As the name 
denotes, Sussex is the home of the breed, and there it is a 
prevalent type. The Sussex fattener .requires Sussex fowls 
to fatten for his market trade ; the salesman at Leadenhall 
requires Sussex fowls for the improvement of his stall dis- 
play; and a large section of the general public requires 
Sussex fowls for ihe delectation of its palate ; therefore, in 
one way and another, there is a very keen demand for 
Sussex fowls. 

In Sussex circles, inflated fancy prices are not to be 
obtained. The Sussex has so far been .reckoned with at 
its true worth, and that is not a fancy .worth. And, in our 
opinion, it is a great mistake to attempt the introduction 
into fancy poultry-keeping of a breed that is obviously 
intended only for the other side — the practical side. Be 
that as it may, we think the Sussex is making a certain 
amount of headway as a show fowl. Of the three varie- 
ties, the Light is undoubtedly the most popular, and is also 
perhaps the most handsome. The plumage is a pure white, 
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with a neck-hackle distinctly striped with black. We see 
these colourings in a variety of the Wyandotte, and in the 
Light Brahma, but otherwise they aire not common. The 
Reds and the Speckles are of a rather rougher and coarser 
type, but they, too, are finding some favour with fancy 
breeders. They constitute the Sussex farmyard fowl as it 
should .be, the fowl that has been bred for generations in 
its native county. In Speckles, evenness of spangling is 
one of the ohief things to be aimed at, but this should be 
generally subordinate to a broad breast and suitability for 
table purposes. 

We do not believe that this variety will ever become 
popular 'beyond the confines of dts own locality on account 
of the great resemblance dt bears to the Jubilee Orpington. 
The Reds, too, are not of a type that "catches on" much 
nowadays, and their progress at present is too slow to be 
promising. 

THE HAMBURGH. 

The Hamburgh may be included among the native 
English breeds on account of its close connection with 
English poultry, and bearing in mind the fact that three 
of its varieties — the Black and two Spangled — have been 
evolved almost entirely by English breeders. Speculation 
was for some time rife as to' whence the Hamburgh origin- 
ally came, but now it. is pretty well certain that while the 
Blacks land Spangles were produced as 'Stated, the Pencilled 
varieties are of foreign — to wit, Belgian — origin. The 
latter have 'been somewhat altered over here, but they still 
maintain their pretty, though rather foreign markings, aod 
the alert, sprightly appearance that has always characterised 
them. 

They have never been widely popular, and to this many 
causes may be assigned. Chief among them at the pre- 
sent day, we think, is lack of size. Time and again at 
shows we have seen winning birds that were little bigger 
than Bantams, and it is unsatisfactory to note that very 
Little attempt is being made to acquire a most important, in 
fact necessary, quality. Pencilled Hamburghs are un- 
doubtedly delicate, and this, too, militates against their 
chances of popularity. 

Size and hardiness are two essentials in a utility fowl, 
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and even if there is prolificacy in egg-productiom, a quality , 
Haraburghs undoubtedly possess, vigour is still an indis- 
pensable asset. Prolificacy, too, is not by itself a criterion 
to general excellence. We must also have a prolificacy that 
is productive of eggs at least up to market ^requirements. 
Here, again, the Pencilled Hamburgh fails. Its eggs are 
small — far too small to be readily disposed of in an ordin- 
ary market. The Spangled, on the contrary, lays a good- 
sized egg, and we consider it distinctly to be preferred to its 
Pencilled sisters. Even in Spangles, however, we see the 
same fragile, insignificant appearance and the same lament- 
able lack of size. They are difficult to breed, and are 
unlikely to make further advance on their present position. 
In the Blacks a better state of affairs exists, and here 
some effort has certainly been made to encourage other 
than purely fancy characteristics. The Black is a depend- 
able prolific layer, and its eggs are of very passable size, 
and this, coupled with the fact that tilt is perfectly hardy/; 
have combined to make it the most popular of all the 
Hamburghs. From a business point: of view, we have no 
great fakh in the Hamburgh of to-day, and only amateurs 
with money will be able to appreciate fits qualities to the 
full. 

THE ORPINGTONS. 

At the time when the poultry world was in the throes of 
a prolonged and bitter discussion as to whether a Langshan 
was, or was not, a Black Cochin, the late William Cook 
astutely evolved and produced the -Orpington fowl. The 
Langshan controversy was soon relegated to the background, 
and the poultry-iov&ng public turned with relief to the new 
breed, for which was claimed, and not altogether . unjustly, 
a combination of all the useful qualities that oah reason- 
ably "be expected dn any one fowl. ■> 

The Orpington caught on at once, and its popularity 
spread in an amazingly short time throughout England. 
The original colour of the breed was, of course, black, 
but now we have five varieties, or colours — viz.; the Black, 
Buff, White, Diamond Jubilee, and Spangled, all firmly 
established, while rumours are in the air that a sixth, the 
Cuckoc, will shortly be added to the list. 

All the branches of this family conform, or should do so, 
to "Orpington type," by which is indicated a well-rounded 




A Typical Cochin Hen. 
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massive body, set on short, stout shanks, a fairly abundant 
supply of feathers of a soft but not too "Gochiny" nature, 
ihe white flesh, large frame, and brown (or tinted) eggs 
appeal to the utilitarian^ and though we must admit that 
at the present day size has been attained in most strains, 
somewhat at the expense of laying qualities, and that 
cockerels, until adult, seem to use their food for the forma- 
tion of bone rather than breast meat, still the Orpington 
can fairly claim to be in the front rank of "general pur- 
pose" /breeds. 

THE BLACK. 

The original — 'the Black Orpington — was stated by its 
producer to have been composed of an admixture of 
Minorca, Rock and Langshan blood, and most probably 
the Langshan element predominated, since many of the first 
specimens seen twenty , years ago were remarkably similar 
to olean-legged Lamgshans. With the formation of a speci- 
alist club, and the breed's inclusion in the Poultry Club 
standards, came a gradual alteration in type, until at the 
present day 'remarkably few birds are to 'be met with of 
other shapes than that already described. From the far- 
mer's point of view, we doubt if the Black can be recom- 
mended, as, being of a somewhat lazy nature, the birds 
would not roam in search of a living, and the egg return 
would not be sufficiently large to warrant the consequent 
increase in feeding expenses. As a cross with the Indian 
or Old English Game, , Blacks produce some of the finest 
table fowls imaginable, but it is noticeable that few, save 
professional fitters, use them in this way. 

It is the, backyard poultry-keeper and the fancier with 
whom this colour of the Orpington is most in favour — the 
former finds the variety hardy, docile, and with plumage 
upon which a city's grime is practically unnofciceable. 
Rationally and sparingly fed, the Black Orpington will yield 
him a very fair return of eggs at most seasons of the year, 
and a satisfactory meal when required. The fancier has in 
the Black a bird which is high in the list at all shows, for 
which a 'ready demand exists in both eggs and birds for 
stock or show, and 'last, hut not least, a bird which breeds 
true, and concerning the mating up of which no very inti- 
mate fore-knowledge is necessary. 
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THE BUFF. 

The Buff Orpington has now been before the public for 
some fourteen years, and probably owes its origin (con- 
cerning which there exists some doubt) mainly to the Buff 
Cochin. Be this is it may, it is certain that until quite 
recently no breed 'has ever "caught on'-' like this. Taken 
up eagerly " by utilitarian and fancier alike, and scientifi- 
cally boomed by its producer, the newcomer quickly found 
its way into the yards of most poultry-keepers. Opposition 
in certain quarters seemed to act rather as a stimulus than 
otherwise, and the Buff made rapid progress, until it 
reached the height of its popularity in 1905, when in two 
classes provided for young birds at the Dairy Show, no 
fewer than 130 specimens faced the judge. Since that 
year, however, a slight but noticeable falling-off has taken 
place, though there is no shadow of doubt that for many 
years to come those breeders who can make a name for 
themselves ' by breeding Buff Orpingtons will find plenty 
of profit- in the process. 

For increasing size in his yard, and from all sides of 
the egg question, the fanner will find the addition, of 
cockerels' of this variety desirable, though for reasons 
stated, when dealing with Blacks, a whole flock of Buffs 
might be unsatisfactory. The specialist in egg production 
has found it necessary to deviate very considerably from 
the show standard, and the record laying strains of Buff 
Orpingtons to-day are composed of birds weighing little 
more than half what their exhibition sisters do.*: A 
tendency towards excessive broodiness has also had to be 
combated. The result has been a really useful bird, for 
which there is still a huge demand. 

The novice who contemplates entering the exhibition arena 
with Buff Orpingtons must possess plenty of pluck, know- 
ledge, and hard cash. If he does succeed after a time, in 
producing winners himself, he will undoubtedly reap a 
plenteous reward ; but the field is a large one already, and 
buff is a tricky colour to master. Still, the fact remains 
that new names are constantly appearing in the prize lists, 
so let the breeder (in embryo) of Buff Orpingtons first study 
himself, and judge accordingly. 

THE WHITE. 

Probably, of all the varieties of the Orpington, this, the 
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White, possesses the greatest possibilities at the present 
time. Older than the Buff, it languished for some years 
after its production in 1889, and not until quite recently 
has its revival taken place.. There is plenty of soope for 
all classes of breeders who Contemplate taking up the 
White. It is a more active bird altogether than the two 
previously dealt with, and can be recommended for stocking 
farms, if unrelated males can be purchased each year. 
The utility speoia-list's and the backyarder do not yet seem 
to 'have taken the breed in hand to any extent, though we 
do not see any reason why this should .be so, as the White 
Orpington is adaptable to circumstance, and capable of 
much improvement, being a very fair winter layer, if a some- 
what "hard" and frequent sitter. 

It is the young fancier, however, to whom the breed offers 
the greatest possibilities. Excellent prices are readily 
obtainable for winning birds, and since type is very 1 poor 
as yet, and colour by no means good, ample opportunity, 
exists for the beginner jto work on sound lines and establish 
a reliable exhibition- strain of White Orpingtons. The 
field is open, and though the .competitors may be many, 
the reward for the successful will be great. 

DIAMOND JUBILEE AND SPANGLES. 

In dealing with the two latest additions to the Orpington 
family, produced in 1897 and 1901 respectively,, our 
remarks shall be made to apply equally in the main to 
both, and shall be brief 4 , since we are considering the possi- 
bilities of breeds. Frankly, we do not consider the future 
of either to be particularly promising. F<rom a utility 
point of view, doubtless either variety, makes a good table 
fowl, and a layer of medium to fair quality, but the strik- 
ing .similarity in plumage of the Jubilee to the Speckled 
Sussex, and the Spangled to the Houdan, robs them, to a 
great extent, of originality, without which the general public, 
do not care to take up new breeds enthusiastically. 

In the exhibition world there certainly seems to be a 
slowly widening circle of their admirers, and competition 
is keen enough at two or three of the very largest shows. 
Elsewhere, however, classes are seldom well filled, and 
except in the light of a speculation, we cannot say that the 
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novice's chances of making money out of breeding Jubilee 
or Spangled Orpingtons are exactly "odds on." 

THE OLD ENGLISH GAME. 

In the eyes of every sporting maUion the Game cock holds 
a position at once exalted and symbolical. In days gone 
by we idolised him as a popular champion, and still he is 
to us an emblem of all that is bold and courageous. The 
peoples of India and the Far East, the Malays and the 
East Indians, Pagans 'and Christians ailike unite dn a mad 
love of cock-fighting, of breeding great fighters, of tending 
them and training them to their work, and of making 'big 
matches for big stakes. To-day, as we know, men are 
perfectly willing to irisk their /liberty for the sake of a 
sport that, though possibly degrading, is full of the enthusias- 
tic excitement, the combative spirit loved by all Englishmen. 
So it is that we look upon Game witfrvrespect and much 
interest, although perhaps regarding mem as relics of 
barbarity. 

It is only natural that our own Game should attract us 
most, and it is only natural that we should think them best. 
Old English Game ^.re of all colours, all variations- of 
colours, all markings, and all shades, but they are only 
of one type — the upstanding, fine-boned, broad-breasted 
type, the type that unmistakably denotes the first-class 
table fowl- And this, since its fighting days were over, is 
how the old Game has 'been classified — as a table 
fowl. Truly, it is a grand table fowl. The legs and 
flesh are white, the breast meat is plentiful, the bone is 
fine — in fact, it is as near perfection as anything to be 
found in its own line. Perhaps it has not the great size 
of the Dorking, but it 'has all the Dorking's quality, and a 
trifle more flavour. 

Thus the Old English Game has found favour chiefly 
with the class that requires and appreciates a first-class, 
table fowl. In parks and on country-house lawns, and 
around lodge-gates you will generally meet with it, and this 
surely is its element. On a farm it will thrive well, for 
it is a fine forager; but for prolific egg-production some 
other breed must be kept. In the fancy the Old English 
enjoys a considerable popularity — a popularity that cer- 
tainly is not diminishing as time goes on, and we think the 
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poulitry fancy will never be wdthout its old native fighting 
breed. 

THE INDIAN GAME. 

By some the Indian is known as the Cornish Game, and 
certainly dts connections with Cornwall are quite as numer- 
ous as those with the country of its implied, origin. The 
Indian Game undoubtedly has in its composition a con- 
siderable amount of Asiatic blood, but that does not say 
it has either been bred or produced in Asia. Indians, as 
a matter of fact, owe their present status entirely to the 
efforts of "West Country fanciers, and from Devon and 
Cornwall come most of the best birds seen in the show-pen 
to-day. Down dn the West Ithey seem to have a natural 
predilection for Game, and certainly they have the best ' 
specimens to be found throughout the length and breadth 
of the country. Indians are admittedly not so difficult to 
breed as some, but, on the other hand, there are few so 
difficult to show. Game men are notorious for the many 
devices they make use of to bring their birds out, an the 
best light, and there can be little doubt that their wiles 
are anything but legitimate. Consequently, novices and 
amateurs must be more than usually sharp if they are to 
compete successfully with these very cute gentlemen. 
However, good prices are to be obtained for good birds, 
and, as we said before, Indian Game are not among the 
most difficult to breed. 

For utility purposes they are hardly to be recommended. 
They are distinctly poor layers, and they are not much 
better as table fowls. This may seem strange, associating 
as we do Game of .any kind with fine flesh qualities, . but 
it is a fact. Indians are valuable for one particular pur- 
pose — they are most serviceable for crossing with other 
breeds to improve table properties. In the pure bird, the 
flesh is hard, yellow, lacking in flavour; but if crossed, say, 
with the Dorking, the progeny will be perfection, from the 
fattener's or from the consumer's point of view. In this 
direction, it should be 'remembered, lies the Indian Game's 
chief value. 

MODERN GAME. 

We have not much to say about this characteristically 
modern production — this deformed, grotesque branch of the 
great Game family. It forms a pitiable object at the 
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shows; it looks quite .ridiculous on a grass range and quite 
absurd in a farmyard, and, altogether, we think it is a very 
unfortunate inspiration of the fancier's art. There are 
varieties galore, "and he must be a -clear-headed man indeed 
who undertakes to judge a strong variety class of Moderns. 
Despite their extraordinary characteristics, Modern Game 
are fairly popular. 'Year by year that popularity is coming 
more and more into the possession of a clique, and few out- 
side this clique find a place in the prize lists. Nevertheless, 
there is .plenty of money going about in the fancy, and we 
have heard a story of a certain cockerel in connection with 
a cheque for .£200, though much faith is not to be put in 
a rumour of that kind. 

The Modern Game is too essentially a fancy product to 
be useful, and in no respect, we venture to think, is it to 
be compared with the Old English, or even the Indian. 
We believe it has never seriously been taken up as a. prac- 
tical fowl, and certainly it seems unfitted for any but the 
show-pen, for which it was originally intended, and in 
which it will probably continue to remain. 

OTHER VARIETIES 0%-GAME. 

Of the other kinds of Game, the beautiful Black Sumatra 
seems to have greatest (attractions for the public. It is of 
quite recent introduction, having been first imported into 
this country in 1902 foyTVLr. F. R. Eaton, and during the 
past six years, all considered, it has made very fair progress. 
There is no more graceful fowl than the Sumatra Game, 
and though ifche hens are possibly a trifle .dull, still the breed 
is undoubtedly (attractive, and is likely to make further 
strides towards pouuliarity, under the auspices of its cluta 
It does not depend, however, solely upon its external re- 
commendations to the attainment of this end. On 4he con- 
trary, it has many useful practical qualities. It is an 
excellent table fowl, having small' bone a/nd delicate white 
flesh on the breast. Nor As it to be despised as a layer, 
and as a sitter and mother it is both teliahle and devoted. 
It will be seen therefore that the Black Sumatra has many 
good qualities from whatever point of view it be judged, 
and k can foe- thoroughly reoommended to fanciers and 
utilitarians alike. 

It remains only now to deal with the Malays and Aseel. 
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In neither of these is there any competition to speak of, 
and though both are fine old breeds in their way, still one 
cannot look upon their prospeabs 'as being very bright. 
The reason is that they will fight on all and every occasion 
without cessation, and with .remarkable ill-effect on them- 
selves; and creatures that behave thus do not generally 
find favour with men who breed on a large scale, for obvious 
reasons. Notwithstanding these eccentricities, Malays at 
least have found not a little favour among fanciers in Corn- 
■ wall and the West of England. Here classes are quite 
common, and fill fairly wey, so that the Malay cannot by 
any means be said to have died out. There are three varie- 
ties, one of which; — the white — has played an important 
part in the manufacture of the modern White Leghorn. 
But 1 we think the Red is the most popular among exhibitors. 
Both Malays and Aseel are very fair table fowls, but the 
flesh is too hand and lacking in quality to be first class,. 
Crossed with such breeds as the Dorking or Buff Orpington, 
they would doubtless prove serviceable enough, and in this 
direction alone are they of much practical value. None the 
less we would like to see these varieties better patronised 
than ait present, for even though they are of a pugnacious 
nature, and of little utility worth, the fact (remains that 
they are two of the purest, most prepotent breeds we have. 

THE WYANDOTTES. 

Proud as we Englishmen are of • our achievements as 
breeders and - producers of all kinds of stock, there are 
certain races in the conception and introduction of which 
we have had little hand; certainly the credit of evolving 
the. Wyandotte family must be given to our. American cou- 
sins, for it was across the herring pond that, about 1873, 
was first introduced the Silver Wyandotte, and it may be 
said that, almost without exception, every strain extant to- 
day owes its origin, directly or indirectly, to American 
ancestry. 

As with most varieties of poultry hailing from the States, 
yellow legs and skin are features -of all Wyandottes* Over 
there this colour is preferred in a table fowl, but in England 
an objection — which is slowly, but surely, being overcome 
— has ever, existed against- yellow-legged poultry in epicu- 
rean circles. As a "general purpose fowl the Wyandotte is 
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hard to equal, for in no department does it fail to come 
up to the scratch wihen required. Essentially a bird of 
shape, there can be few who fail to admire the compact, 
sturdy appearance, and neat, rounded outlines of a typical 
specimen of the breed. The qualities of the various sub- 
varieties differ very materially, so it is hardly safe to- treat 
all of them under the one heading. We will therefore 
describe the colours, and proceed to deal separately with 
the more important Wyandottes, which may be divided into 
Laced, Pencilled and self-coloured varieties, the first-named 
comprising Silver, Buff, Blue-laced and Buff -laced; the 
second, Partridges and Silver Pencils ; and the last, Whites, 
Buffs, Blacks and Columbians (though the lather's plumage 
is mainly -white, with some black in neck and tail). 

SILVERS AND GOLDS. 

These two 'laced varieties shall first claim attention 
as being the original form of Wyandottes. Introduced to 
this country in 1884, they have maintained their popularity 
ever since, and at present-day shows some specimens are 
to be seen which are veritable tributes to the breeder's art 
in their regularity and perfection of lacing. In a way, it is 
to be regretted that such stress is laid by judges upon this 
point, as other important qualities, such as type and utility, 
have had perforce to take second place. The more popu- 
lar and useful of the two varieties is undoubtedly the Silver, 
for the Gold has lost of late years in size and hardihood. 

Permitted to roam at large on a farm, and not allowed 
to breed indiscriminately, the Silver makes a good, all- 
round bird, but care should be taken not to hatch later 
than April, as the chicks mature somewhat slowly. The 
Gold, however, is not sufficiently prolific to give good results, 
save on situations most sheltered and naturally adapted for 
poultry. In the show arena there is plenty of money still 
obtainable for (really choice specimens, but the matings of 
both varieties are intricate, and 'many of the original intro- 
ducers are still breeding. 

WHITES 

Here we have what is without doubt one of, if not the 
most popular of fowls with all classes, and justly so, 
because there is hardly a desirable quality looked for in 
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poultry -which the White Wyandotte does not possess. 
Beauty, all-round utility, hardihood, and adaptability to 
almost any surroundings can safely be claimed as attributes 
of this really grand variety. Naturally, there are bad as 
well as good strains extant, but this must necessarily be so 
with every class of stock. There are only two objections 
that can possibly be raised against them; one, common ' 
to all white breeds, that of their colour rendering them 
unsuitable for confinement in the grimy backyards of a 
town, and the other, that from an exhibition point of view, 
it is a nuisance to have to wash specimens previous to 
showing — and, after all, there is little force in these 
arguments. The White is a pure Wyandotte, being 
descended from Silver "sports," and both in America and 
England has proved itself one of the best layers obtainable, 
as the records of laying competitions help to prove. Type 
is one of the strongest features, since breeders have been 
able to devote far more attention to this point than is the 
case with any of its sisters.- No class of poultry-keeper 
can go far wrong in taking up White Wyandottes. The 
farmer and small holder alike will find that profit can be 
extracted from the White without much difficulty. Most of 
all, we think, they appeal to the novice exhibitor; a ready 
market exists for winning birds, and, what is more im- 
portant, even for second-rate stock. Finally, and perhaps 
most important, they can be bred to perfection on simple, 
straightforward lines, and though we do not intend to con- 
vey the impression that the breeding of winners is child's 
play, 'Still 'we venture to assert that there will be fewer 
wasters firorn a well-imated pen of White Wyandottes than 
from any other breed. 

PARTRIDGE AND SILVER-PENCILLED. 

-To Mr. John Wharton is undoubtedly due the credit 
of introducing the above two varieties to this country, and 
incidentally also, the credit of breeding most of the 
winning stock year by year. Minus breed characteristics, 
the Partridge is similar in colour to the Cochin of the 
same cognomen, likewise the Silver-Pencilled takes after 
the dark Brahma. It is in these two varieties of the 
Wyandotte that the height of double mating may be said 
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to have been reached, for it is naturally impossible to 
breed the wonderfully clear pencilling required in show 
females, from a standard male (in which no trace of pen- 
cilling exists). Thus it is that two breeding pens are 
required if it is desired to produce show specimens of both 
sexes and we fear that these two varieties will 
never appeal thoroughly to the utilitarian or the novice 
exhibitor. For the fortunate few, however, who . do turn 
out winning specimens, great opportunities exist, as some 
of the very highest prices for individual birds have been 
paid, and quite recently, too, by fanciers of the Partridge 
and Silver-Pencilled Wyandotte. We can personally vouch 
for the fact that four birds changed hands not long agb- 
at ^165, ,£100, jQlo, and ^50 respectively. For utility 
purposes the Partridge is the better, being a very fair layer, 
and of good size, while its sister variety is considerably 
behind in these respects. 

BLACK. 

Never, we imagine, since the Cochin boom, has any 
breed 1 leaped into public notice quicker than the Black 
Wyandotte. Only in 1906 we recollect being taken to view 
a specimen at the Dairy Show, unnoticed in the A.O.V. 
class; it was the only Black 'dotte in the show, and at 
that time no single advertisement of the variety was to be 
found in any of the poultry papers, whose columns now 
1 teem with the most alluring descriptions of perfect birds ! 
Without doubt, this sensational boom has been engineered 
too soon by a couple of years, and much disappointment has 
been caused already owing to the sale of chance-bred 
Blacks. This being our opinion, we cannot venture to 
discuss the possibilities and qualities of a variety whose 
future is so uncertain, and whose traits are not yet fixed. 

COLUMBIAN, BUFF, BLUE-LACED AND BUFF-LACED. 

These four remaining varieties can only be said to exist 
for the fancier, for the first two are not yet sufficiently 
well known to have been taken up by utilitarians to any 
appreciable extent, while the latter "sport" so freely, and 
are so difficult to produce in anything approaching per- 
fection, that their cultivation now remains in the hands of 
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a mere sprinkling of devotees. Of the four, the Columbian 
is the only one with possibilities, and being still in a 
very imperfect state, holds out opportunities to the new 
fancier, as indications seem to point to a slow but sure 
increase of popularity, and with a six-year old member of 
the great Wyandotte family there is surely a good chance 
yet for a successful and energetic breeder to "make things 
hum." 

THE PLYMOUTH ROCK. 

The great influx into this country some years ago of 
American breeds of poultry has done us no better turn 
than to present us with that truly valuable and estimable 
breed, the Plymouth Rock. It had been fashioned by 
American hands, under American Conditions, and with 
American objects in view, and 'equipped with its single 
comb, its yellow legs, and its rather unusual barred 
plumage, it attracted considerable attention- from the very 
first moment when, in 1872, it reached these shores. 
Previous to that date, breeders in the United States had 
had some discussion with regard to the breed, and so far 
back as 1850 a Dr. Bennett is supposed to have called a 
variety of his own production a Plymouth Rock. That, 
however, is not of much importance, for this particular 
Plymouth Rock has not, so far as we know, been heard of 
since, and it can have no connection with the breed as it 
stands to-day. It is probable that a well-known American 
fancier, by name Simpson, laid the foundation of the 
modern Rock, and certainly it was he who despatched the 
first specimens across the Atlantic. , As stated; they 
"caught on" immediately, .in 1880 were one of the most 
popular breeds in England, and have continued to prosper 
ever since. 

THE BARRED. 

This was the original variety, and the variety that has 
always found most favour over here. It is in as satis- 
factory a position as ever, and its prospects are likewise 
of the best. Some big prices have been paid for Barreds 
this year — a cockerel changing hands at ^52 10s. and 
a pullet (so we heard privately) at jQ$o. This shows that 
a lucrative demand exists, but it must not by any means 
be supposed that such prices are common. They only 
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come along two or three times in a season, for in the Rock 
fancy it is only two or three times in a season that " clinkers," 
gems of the first water, are met with. Th^re are few 
varieties in which champions are more difficult to breed, 
and there are few varieties whose average of show specimens 
is so mediocre. None the less, it is undoubtedly as paying 
to breed Rocks as it is to breed Orpingtons', Wyandottes, 
or any of the other prominent show varieties, for champions 
do turn up, and in the Midlands and North at least there 
is a demand for birds of all qualities. The whole secret 
of successfully breeding Barrels lies in mating only within 
your strain — that is to say, not introducing alien blood, save 
when absolutely necessary. We do not altogether believe 
in the necessity of cockerel and pullet-breeding pens, 
and it is said that many of the best-known breeders 
in the fancy only use one pen. Great attention must be 
paid to combining the right shades of colour, or it will 
be found that the progeny come far too light, or far too 
dark, and are quite useless for exhibition. These hints 
are by the way, and should be remembered as the two 
chief factors in breeding exhibition Rocks. 

There are two classes of poultry-keeper for whom the 
Barred Rock has the greatest possibilities. One is the 
exhibition breeder who has been previously referred to, and 
who finds much scope for improvement in the breed, besides 
the attraction of its fancy qualities ; the other is the ordinary 
farmer. His aim, we take it, is to have a thoroughly 
efficient all-round fowl, hardy, reasonably quick of growth,; . 
and a fairly prolific layer. In the Barred Plymouth Rock 
he finds these qualities embodied. He finds the maximum 
of hardiness certainly, and he finds pullets that come on to 
lay at seven or eight months, and that are very dependable, 
if not what is called record layers. Besides, that, the 
cockerels provide him with excellent table fowls for market, 
and if he is a cute man and a careful man, he will be able 
to extract more profit from Plymouth Rocks than from 
almost any other breed. 

THE BUFF. 

Here, again, we have a fine layer, a fair table fowl, and 
a bird that is- at once hardy and quick of growth. The 
Utility Poultry Club's tests have proved its laying capacity, 
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and we are not at all sure that it does not excel the old- 
Barred in this respect. Be that as it may, the utility world 
has recognised its value, and adopted it pretty generally. 
There is an unmistakable demand for good laying stock of 
the variety* and on many of the "utility" farms of the 
country it takes a premier place. The farmer will find it 
profitable, and the utility specialist will find it profitable, 
but we do not think much of it as a fancier's fowl. It 
resembles the Buff Orpington too closely in salient 
characteristics, and it lacks that finish which makes for 
attraction in the show pen. Otherwise, however, it is dis- 
tinctly promising. 

THE WHITE. 

In America, the White is about the most popular of all 
the Plymouth Rocks, and the Yankees have made out of it 
a beautiful, serviceable fowl. English breeders have taken 
it up with a fair amount of enthusiasm, and doubtless it 
would have attracted far more attention than hitherto had 
not the White Wyandotte and White Orpington commanded 
such a large share of public attention. As it is, we think 
it will have to wait a very long time yet before an opening 
occurs, and we can hardly speak hopefully of its possi- 
bilities at present. 

That it possesses in a high degree all the valuable Rock 
characteristics there can be no doubt. We have heard it 
said that the White is the best layer of the three, and cer- 
tainly all who have kept it speak well of its prolificacy. It 
seems also to be hardy, and may therefore be primarily 
classified as a farmer's fowl. 

THE BLACK. 

The great Black Wyandotte craze that is at its height at 
the present moment naturally rather closes the market to 
other varieties of a similar nature; nevertheless, we firmly 
believe that the Black Plymouth Rock has a future full of 
promise and possibility. It is very fairly extensively bred 
in the North of England, and at Lancashire shows classes 
have been well filled with birds of really surprising quality 
— quality infinitely superior, in our opinion, to that generally 
displayed by the Black Wyandotte. The Black Rock has 
eventuated from sports of the Barred,, and as is generally 
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the case with these sports, it is an excellent layer, and 
unusually vigorous. Thus it is entirely suitable for the 
practical man, and at the same time provides ample scope 
for the breeder, who, in a quiet way, can produce some- 
thing worth passing on to the fancier. 

ASIATICS. 

Many will perhaps consider that, in treating of Orping- 
tons and VV'yandottes before the breeds to which they owe,- 
in a large measure, their existence, we are putting the cart 
before the horse ; and, indeed, in nearly every work dealing 
with races of poultry, first place is given to the Cochin or 
Brahma, and then, to the Langshan. We must, however, 
make the excuse that the great wave of popularity which 
has carried their descendants on to pride of place at the 
moment has left the Asiatic races far in the background 
— not but that there are still many who find all they require 
in a feather-legged breed of fowls. 

After all, what a lot we owe to these breeds, which 
came originally from China (save the Brahma, manufac- 
tured in America) ! Brown eggs, the tameness, the reliable 
sitting qualities, and, to some extent also, the winter 
laying qualities of our modern "made" varieties, were first 
found in the "Chinese imported fowls," and transmitted to 
their descendants. Traces of Asiatic stock can still be 
found in every farmyard, and though the fancier alone 
now cultivates the Brahma an3 Cochin, there is plenty of 
life in them yet, and no fear that they will lapse from 
public ken for many, many years. But, as we find it diffi- 
cult to generalise with three distinct breeds, let us proceed 
to deal with individuals, and first discuss the Cochin. 

COCHINS. 

It is undoubtedly due to this ancient breed that the 
poultry fancy owes its present position, for previous to 
1850, practically no interest was taken in the exhibition 
of poultry. In that year the public saw pens of this 
strange and novel race shown at Birmingham, and like 
wildfire enthusiasm in the Shanghais (as the Cochins were 
then termed, after the place of their real origin) spread 
throughout England. 
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In the early days of their history, the birds exhibited 
differed materially from those seen to-day, both in colour 
and general characteristics,' and it is doubtful whether a 
Cochin breeder of the fifties would ' now recognise the 
descendants of his stock. 

There are only four varieties of the Cochin worth men- 
tioning — Buffs, Whites, Blacks and Partridges — and cer- 
tainly no possibilities exist in their breeding nowadays, 
save from a fancy point of view. Breeders of Cochins 
seem to cling to Birmingham still, as their meeting place, 
and it is at this show that these stately birds can be seen in 
all their splendour. Good prices obtain for winning specimens 
and- many .change hands annually for more than _£io apiece, 
apiece. 

Being, reliable breeders, hardy, and most docile and 
accommodating fowls, a smallholder (owning a certain 
amount of grass land) might take^ up Cochins with advan- 
tage, and in our opinion, Whites, Blacks and Buffs (in the 
order named) would be suitable. 

BRAHMAS. 

Soon alter the introduction of the Cochin to this country 
came that of the Brahma into AineriGa. As to its exact 
origin, a doubt has always existed, and a very bitter con- 
troversy between authorities on both sides of the Atlantic 
raged for some years over this particular question. Facts 
however, point strongly to an admixture of Shanghai and 
Malay blood in it's composition. 

An early importation of a pen of Brahmas as a gift to 
Queen Victoria from a Mr. Burnham of the U.S.A., seemed 
to' give the breed a start in England, and from that day 
to this its progress has been almost identical with the 
Cochin's; little more can be urged in its favour, regard- 
ing the breed as one with possibilities. In one respect, 
that of utility, there are certain points in which the Brahma 
has superior claims. Being less heavily and loosely 
feathered, it is a better layer and table-bird than the Cochin, 
and being also more active, might serve the farmer as a 
cross, either to run with his mongrels, or with pure breeds, 
such as the Minorca or Dorking, when, a special race of 
egg-layers or table-fowls is required. 

Strain, however, plays a most important part in the 
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utility characteristics of the Brahma, and care should be 
taken by the farmer who buys stock for crossing, to ascer- 
tain that the breeder has a reputation for the qualities 
desired. 

Brahmas are divided into Light and Dark varieties. The 
former is mainly white, with black hackles and tail ; the 
latter's colouring may be called "silver-pencilled." Of the 
two, we fancy the Dark is more popular and in demand, 
though more difficult to breed to perfection. 

LANGSHANS. 

Being unwilling to bore our readers with repetitions, we 
will pass over the strife which heralded the first few years 
of the Langshan's appearance, and simply remark that it 
was mainly due to these bickerings that Langshan breeders 
sought to fashion their birds to an entirely different model 
from that of the Cochin. In due course the modern Lang- 
shan was evolved — a triumph .in a way certainly, as an 
instance of what judicious crossing and selection will 
achieve, but scarcely a triumph from a utility point of view, 
and certainly not from that of beauty. Hardly dare we 
recommend any class of poultry-keeper to experiment with 
the modern Langshan. There may be two or three old- 
established b ree <iers with big reputations, who will find 
breeding highly profitable, but this can scarcely be the case 
with a newcorner, the more so now that the popularity of 
the Croad Langshan is on the upward grade. 

The Croad, or original, type of Langshan languished for 
a decade or so, until some four or five years back strenuous 
efforts were made to revive it, and with a considerable 
amount of success. Now this variety possesses a specialist, 
club to look after its interests, and indications are not 
lacking that point to a still further increase in its popu- 
larity. 

An active bird and forager, very fair on the table, and 
hardy, besides being a good winter layer of largish pinky^ 
brown eggs, the Croad possesses most of the qualities which 
go to make up an ideal farmer's fowl, and here we can 
recommend it. A few will possibly object to the feathered 
shanks, but, after all, there is little enough of them, and the 
objection is more fancied than real. In the show-pen also 
the Croad is "coming along," and we think ample oppor- 
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tunity for the novice exists in this direction. Good stock 
can be purchased for much less money than is the case with 
almost any other breed, and though large prices are not at 
present obtainable for winners, matters are likely to improve 
in this respect before long, and it is those who are first in 
the field who will reap the benefits. 

On the whole, therefore, we are inclined to prophesy a 
future for the Croad Langshan. 

THE LEGHORNS. 

To some it may seem strange that a race such as the 
Leghorn should have received so great a reception, should 
have, in fact, universally pervaded our English poultry and 
changed our English ideas. For the better the Leghorn has 
come to us, undoubtedly, and not the poultry-farmer onlv. 
but the cottager and the town fancier, have derived from ±«. 
mutual and several advantages. Some say that it (and it 
alone) has enabled us to keep pace with the debt we owe 
the foreigner; others that it has made poultry-keeping pro- 
fitable where poultry-keeping was not profitable before,. In 
any case, from any point of view, our thanks are due first 
to Italy, the home of the breed, for its production; then to 
America, for (among other small mercies), giving it to the 
poultry-keeping world. 

THE WHITE LEGHORN. 

In the beginning of things — in 1870 — an American gentle- 
man sent some white birds with yellow legs and large 
combs to -Mr. Tegetmeier, which were known as Leghorns,' 
for they were (as he said) descended from stock originally 
imported into New York from the Italian port of Leghorn. 
They attracted attention, and shortly afterwards a second 
lot was imported to- the order of Mr. Lewis Wright. From 
the first their sterling qualities' must have been abundantly 
apparent. It was not found necessary to advertise them 
or extol their merits to any undue extent — they simply 
"went," daily enlarged their circle of admirers, and to this 
day have never looked back. 

It is hard to say whether the fancy or the utility section 
of the poultry public has patronised the White Leghorn to 
the largest extent, but this is certain, that many strains 
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have been permanently ruined by the outrageous craze for 
exaggeration of comb, ear-lobe, "style," and colour. It is 
hard to believe that the winning show Leghorns, of to-day 
are representatives of a breed that is, or, rather, should be, 
pre-eminently practical, pre-eminently useful; it is hard to 
believe that they can be good layers and vigorous; it is 
impossible to believe that they can be handsome or attrac- 
tive, even in the eyes of their own partisans. The majority 
of us, it would seem, ridicule them, and if breeders per- 
severe on their present lines, the day is not far off when the 
■White Leghorn will have to be placed in the same category 
as the Black Spanish — will be classed with the "un- 
practical." 

But of the old, sterling White Leghorn, only good can 
be said. For all who desire eggs in plenty, at all seasons, 
and at small cost, this is the breed. Its activity, its foraging 
propensities, its type, and the fact of its origin, all tend 
towards egg-production, and that at a profit. The laying 
competitions have demonstrated very forcibly its capabilities, 
and the utility specialist has profited considerably thereby. 
Here there is an open field, but at present we do not 
believe in the White Leghorn as a show investment. 

THE BLACK LEGHORN. 

The Black Leghorn has of late years been brought to the 
notice of the public in no uncertain manner, and neither 
the public nor the Black Leghorn has suffered as a result 
of the boom. Of oourse, it was a small boom, but it has 
proved a beneficial boom, and what one might call a 
"sensible" boom. By this is meant that there was no mere 
fickle, passing rush for a variety hitherto unformed and un- 
thought of, but a steady, rapidly-increasing demand, together 
with a corresponding improvement in type and utility 
qualities. The Black Leghorn holds out very great possi- 
bilities — possibilities for the fancy breeder, possibilities for 
the utility breeder, and possibilities for the man with limited 
space. Of all the Leghorns, this is the truest to type ; black 
plumage and yellow legs is a difficult combination to obtain, 
but when obtained, surely it is as satisfactory and as good- 
looking as the most exacting could desire. It is not easy to 
get, and therefore the value of decent show specimens is 
the more enhanced. To the beginner it offers great oppor- 
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tunities, for here there is scope for improvement all round, 
and a wide field of action, in which coveted honours are not 
impossible of attainment. 

THE BUFF. 

The Buff, again, has many features which render it well 
adapted for novices to handle. We doubt if it is quite such 
a fine layer, quite so hardy as the Black, and certainly the 
type is not so good; but in a variety whose popularity is 
increasing, these are points that may be studied and empha- 
sised with very great advantage. It would be by no means 
surprising to find the Buff Leghorn -boomed in much the 
same way as the Buff Orpington was boomed some years back, 
and it would be no more surprising to find it at no very 
distant date the most popular of all the vast Leghorn family. 
It is not for us to say that these things will come to pass, 
but, knowing as we do the inexplicable attraction Buff has 
v for. the modern fancier, and the already excellent prospects 
of this Leghorn, it is permissible perhaps to look ahead 
somewhat, even at the risk of propounding theory. Of the 
Buff, then, we say the same as of the Black — it has possi- 
bilities. - i 

THE BROWN. 

By right of its age, the Brown should succeed the White, 
but the latter has left it a long way behind in the race for 
popularity. The poor old Brown is still the poor old Brown 
of thirty years back ; it has tried to advance, but its ad- 
vances, for various reasons, have not been accepted with any 
warmth by the fancy at large. Let it be remembered, how- 
ever, that the Brown Leghorn is backed up by sheer merit' 
— it is a good layer, and superlatively hardy — and, so far as 
we know, no one who has once given it a fair trial has 
afterwards deserted it. The chief objections, it would 
seem, are the difficulty and trouble of breeding good show 
specimens, and the consequent large amount of inferior stuff 
that is produced. From the point of view of the fancier, 
these objections must be seriously taken into consideration, 
especially when at the end of it all he does not find a very 
keen demand for his best birds — those that he has evolved 
with such liberal expenditure of labour and thought. And 
when he sees other fanciers of other breeds obtaining big 
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prices for stock relatively equal in merit to his own, he is 
rather justly disappointed,' and he comes to the conclusion 
that the Brown Leghorn is no game for the fancier, but is 
merely a farmer's fowl, just an egg-machine (a hardy one 
at that), and a fit subject for the utilitarian — all of which is 
entirely and absolutely true. So that, on the whole, he 
would have done well to leave it alone altogether — to leave 
it to the farmer, who can turn its qualities to better account. 

OTHER VARIETIES. 

Under this heading must be included the many strange 
and novel varieties, of, Leghorn that have sprung up and 
retired almost at one and the same moment, and as the 
majority of itherri are quite superfluous and equally un- 
necessary, and as they are likely to remain so indefinitely, 
we may be permitted to pass them over summarily. 
Reluctantly included among them are the Pile and the 
Duckwing — both really pretty and interesting in their way, 
good layers too — but just somehow not to the public taste. 
Beyond these two may be mentioned Cuckoos, and the 
latest fad — Blues. 

FRENCH BREEDS. 

There can be little doubt that in their native land French 
breeds of poultry give as good results as, if not better than, 
those of any other country, from a strictly utility point of 
view. In England, however, they have not turned out so 
satisfactorily, and this falling-off may be traced to two 
sources, one being the difference of climate, the other the 
fact that the influence of the Polish fowl can be seen in 
nearly every French variety, especially in the crested or 
muffled head points, which latter, though quaint and attrac- 
tive in their way, are not conducive to the health of birds 
exposed to our damp winters. 

The one point in which French breeds stand pre-eminent 
is their quick growth as chickens and the delicacy of their 
flesh. This has been the. aim of French breeders for 
numbers of years, and has been attained by judicious cross- 
ing of existing pure breeds which were found to suit the soil. 
It must be remembered, too, that what we should call 
strict pure-breeding is rarely carried out by the French 
peasant and small farmer (these two are the backbone of 
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the French poultry industry). These people usually employ 
the method known as rotation-breeding — that is to say, if 
a certain breed is originally composed of, maybe, Brahma, 
Dorking, and Hamburgh blood, pure pullets are purchased 
and mated first, say, to a Brahma cock, their progeny next 
year to a Dorking, .then to_a Hamburgh male, and so on. In 
this 'way 'vigour is ' maintained, and the system is certainly 
worth the 'consideration of our English- utility-breeders. 

THE HOUDAN. _ 

Probably the oldest, and best-known of French breeds, 
the Houdan may be said to correspond with our Dorking 
in the land of its origin — indeed, in type and quality of 
meat it somewhat closely resembles our premier table fowl; 
then there is also the peculiar fifth toe common to both. 
"* Some forty years ago Houdans first made their appear- 
ance in England, and have consistently maintained their 
popularity ever since — nor is it to be wondered at, because 
the economic value of the breed is very great, chickens 
being hardy, quick growers, and, as we have already hinted, 
are of very delicate flesh, with a tendency to fatten well. 

As regards laying qualities, these vary from very good 
good to poor, according to strain, and th'ernethods employed 
in management. One reason why they should- produce a 
good number of eggs is that Houdans, are non-sitters, and 
so no time is wasted in incubation. In this respect they are 
probably the largest non-sitting breed extant, cocks weigh- 
ing as they do eight or nine pounds, and hens six or seven 
pounds 

From an exhibition point of view the breed is worthy 
of consideration, though we fear not so much so as was 
the case a few years back. Still, very decent prices are 
obtainable for winners, such as ^10 to ^20 per bird, and 
the breeding of the best presents no insurmountable obstacle 
to the beginner. 

In the farmyard a Houdan cock will quickly stamp his 
peculiarities and" qualities on succeeding generations, and, 
where the locality is a damp one, the farmer who fancies 
this variety will do well to cut off the crests of breeding 
stock, since the mud and puddles in even the average yard 
certainly militate against a neat appearance in crest and 
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"beard," and sometimes tend to cause roup in chickens 
thus adorned. For this reason, then, we do not altogether 
recommend the farmer to keep pure stock of this breed 
alone. Probably the best utility first-cross is Houdan-White 
Leghorn. By this cross a valuable utility bird is obtained, 
an admirable layer, with small crest, and flesh of good 
quality, also without the tendency to roup. 

The Houdan is a valuable fowl, and one that deserves 
more support at the hands of English breeders than has 
lately been accorded it. 

FAVJEROLLES. 

Of comparatively recent introduction (fifteen years ago 
few had ever heard of such a breed), the Faverolles was 
taken up quite strongly by fanciers in this country about 
1900. For a few years it seemed possible that a great 
future lay -before the breed, but for some reason or other, 
interest in it has waned lately, and it must be remembered 
that until a variety has first been boomed and freely exhi- 
bited by the fancier, it has little chance of popularity with 
the general public. A possible explanation lies in the 
fact that the Faverolles has rather a common appearance, 
composed as it is mainly of Dorking, 'TBrahma, and Houdan. 
A cockerel certainly seems a mixture of all three, with 
his Dorking comb, toes, and. plumage (more or less), his 
Houdan beard and muff, his Brahma hackles and leg- 
feather, and his type and carriage — a blend of all. The 
Faverolles is, nevertheless, a utility breed of no mean order, 
being quicker in growth even than the Houdan, not far 
behind in laying qualities, and excellent as a table fowl. 
In other respects, our remarks on Houdans apply equally 
to Faverolles, except in the case of the farmer, who had 
better keep the latter pure than use cockerels in crossing, 
since the breed is not yet sufficiently established in its 
qualities to avoid numberless "throw-backs" (when crossed) 
— -"by which we mean that the barn-door element in the 
progeny would be likely to triumph over the pure character- 
istics. 

There is but one colour in Faverolles worth considering 
— the salmon; blacks and ermines are occasionally met with, 
but we know of only two or three fanciers who stock these 
colours. 
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CREVECCEURS. 

If we substitute black for the mottled plumage of the 
Houdan, eliminate its fifth toe, add a pound in weight, 
and change the leaf-comb for a V-shaped two-horned one, 
the result will be a Crevecoeur. The writers well remember, 
at Norwich Show in 1906, standing before the Creve pens, 
lost in admiration, and speculating vainly as to why the 
breed is not better known!. It is one of the oldest 
French varieties, is reported to be excellent all round 
for utility purposes, not difficult to breed for exhibition, 
docile, and easy to rear. What more can one desire? 
Personally, we cannot help thinking that great opportunities 
exist for a fancier who is willing to devote a little energy 
and capital towards helping to "push" his Crevecceurs. 
The only objection we can put forward at present against 
any class of poultry-keeper going in for them is that there 
exists little demand for stock birds and eggs at other than 
good "eating prices." Still, we will repeat, Creves only re- 
quire a champion to bring forward their undoubted merits. 
Similarly as s with the Houdan, a damp location does not 
suit them at all, and with both breeds it is a good plan 
to cut off the crests of breeding stock, while the mating 
season is on. 

THE LA FLECHE, LA BRESSE, AND OTHERS. 

The three breeds with which we have just dealt, together 
with the La Fleche, are the only French varieties included in 
our English "standards of perfection." The last-mentioned, 
however, is hardly worth discussion, as we fear it can 
never become popular, owing mainly to its delicate con- 
stitution when exposed to the rigours of an English climate. 
It resembles in plumage and carriage our Spanish fowl, 
though somewhat larger. Rarely seen, even at the largest 
shows, we will dismiss it as "impossible," and pass on 
to the La Bresse, a fowl which may be said to exist 
solely for the utilitarian. This breed closely resembles 
the Leghorn in appearance, though a much superior bird 
for the table as regards quality. In, laying powers, too, 
the La Bresse is to the fore, and a year or two ago the 
white variety gained second place in the Utility Poultry 
Club's laying competition. With patience and push, the 
utility specialist would probably find white La Bresse a 
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distinct addition to his yards and other breeders, save 
fanciers, would probably obtain good results from them. 
As exhibition birds, however, La Bresse are never likely 
to pay. 

The only remaining breeds of French origin worth noting 
at all are Courtes Partes, corresponding to our Dumpies, 
Barbezieux, the French Minorcas, and the Bourbourg, some- 
what similar to a Light Brahma in plumage, and since 
all these are overshadowed in England by the breeds we 
have just mentioned as their counterparts, there exist few 
possibilities of any of them being taken up with a view 
to profit by English poultry farmers. 

THE MINORCA 

is well .adapted for all purposes, and it is undoubtedly 
very popular. The class of poultry-keeper who 'has 
more or less appropriated it to meet his requirements is cer- 
tainly not the professional poultry-farming class, but, none 
the less, the Minorca has found its way extensively into 
the farm poultry of the country, as it has also, taken a 
prominent place among the fancy poultry, and the utility 
poultry - from a specialist's point of vdew. In fact, the 
Minorca has just about taken up the running where the 
Black Spanish "(of blessed memory!) 'relinquished it, or 
where, as some people say, the one was merged into the 
other. Be that as it., may, we have a very fair notion that 
the Black Minorca is at present carefully and sedulously 
following in the footsteps of its predecessor, and where un- 
naturally developed white in face brought the Black Spanish, 
to much the same place will unnaturally developed combs 
and unnaturally developed wattles boring the Black Minorca. 
We 'have commemted upon these absurd and injurious par- 
versions of nature when dealing with the White Leghorn, 
but this craze for huge combs 'and great white ear-lobes in 
the Black Minorca is quite as- serious and menacing to the 
future welfare of the breed as is the oraze for colour and 
"style'' in the Leghorn. An" abnormally large oomb, 
whether in cock or hen, is a thing to be abhorred by the 
thoroughly practical poultry-keeper. How can fertile eggs 
be expected from a pen in which the male bird has such 
a comb as requires all his strength to support ? And how 
ia winter can 'the pullets be expected to produce eggs, 
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fertile or infertile, when they are kept in a constant sbate 
,of torture by the inconvenience and worry of unwieldy, 
probably frost-bitten, combs ? As for dubbing— what ordin- 
ary person, with ordinary ideas of fowls, and the tending of 
them, knows aught 'of dubbing, its necessities or effects? 
It is scarcely needful to- meenibion the fact that, as a result 
of (the characteristics that have been grafted on to the 
Minorca by modem fancy breeders, the variety has not con- 
tinued to enjoy that 'universal popularity, which it was able 
to boast a few years ago. Notwithstanding, however, we 
should be far from the truth in saying that the Minorca has 
any but very considerable possibilities for the farming com- 
munity, and also, for the town poultry-keeper, whose, 'inter- 
ests need not, of 'Course, be discussed here. But the farmer 
will certainly find a flock of pure Black Minorcas an excel- 
lent investment in the egg-producing dine, and if run as an 
adjunct to such a breed as the White Wyandotte, or Croad 
Langsfaan, he will be catered for in all departments. The 
utility Minorca should always be his objective, and cockerels 
with disproportionate headgear should never be reserved 
for breeding. 

The show Minorca may best 'be left to those who have 
leisure to trim and tend such oddities. 

THE ANCONA. 

The Ancona is in the unfortunate position of haying 
every apparent qualification for a general and lasting popu- 
larity, and yet has never been able to rise above its present 
somewhat humble station in the-ljist of breeds. This can- 
not be for lack of attention, for the Ancona fancier, is 
always fairly prominent in writing of his speciality in the 
fancy Press; and it cannot be for lack of the utility quali- 
ties that should be the backbone of any breed's popularity, 
for, as we all know, the Ancona is reoognised, as one of the 
most naturally prolific fowls in existence. We have, there- 
fore, come to the conclusion . that distinctiveness and 
"character" are what is wanted to bring the Ancona into 
public favour, for one is bound to confess, the breed, as it 
now stands, is anything but handsome or attractive. 
Standard specimens would possibly be quite pretty, but the 
average Ancona is very far from being a standard specimen, 
and one has to be content with a scrappy soft of splashed 
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black plumage, a rather shapeless body, and dirty yellow 
legs. That is our impression of the average Ancona, 
and it is not a very striking bird, though doubt- 
Jess well enough for the utilitarian enthusiast, and quite 
in keeping with the environments of a farmyard. Nowa- 
days, however, this is not sufficient — it is not sufficient to 
popularise a breed, and it ds not sufficient to bring it into 
the hands of the gentlemen who manipulate dt in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the standard, and afterwards 
deliver it to the public "ready-made." None the less, we 
have formed a very high opinion of the Ancona as a farmer's 
fowl, and providing its common, and (with poultry) happily 
unusual characteristic of "seeking safety in flight," is not 
too highly developed, we believe it is very hard to beat 
for the purpose named. 

THE ANDALTJSIAN. 

Blue is probably one of the colours that the poultry fancy 
will always bar, for, of whatever shade it may be, the pro- 
duction of it is necessarily both costly and laborious. 
- Sports of all shades and colours will 'appear in countless 
numbers, and though some of these may with advantage be 
bred from, others may not, and none but the expert can dis- 
tinguish between the right and the wrong. Even from the 
very best pens it is possible to get together, these sports 
will continue to appear, and thai; they are not profitable 
goes without saying. Of course, they may be marketed, 
but market price is poor compensation for outlay on a first- 
class breeding pen. This being the case, it is no wonder 
that the Andalusian has never found more support than it 
at present enjoys; indeed, dt is just a little wonderful that 
it enjoys even that support, for, besides the disadvantages 
mentioned, an Andalusian blue, at the best of times, is not 
very interesting. We have never been able to discover why- 
a combination of black and slate-grey has been aimed at 
instead of a true even blue — the one must be as difficult to 
obtain as the other. Anyhow, we do not feel able to 
recommend itihe Andalusian as a profitable concern, and we 
do not believe it will ever find favour with the public at 
large. 

THE REDCAP AND THE SCOTS GREY. 

We should like to call attention to two very valuable 
and very little-known breeds — the Redcap and the Scots 
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Grey. We 'have known both of thein kept with the greatest 
success by farmers lin all parts of England and in Scotland ; 
we have known them to thrive in such bleak, wind-swept 
situations as very few breeds could stand without great loss 
of young birds and great scarcity of eggs. The Redcap 
is wonderfully prolific, good stock producing at least 
150 eggs per annum per bird, and this on the uplands 
of Derbyshire and Yorkshire, where the unpleasant condi- 
tions indicated above prevail 1 for six months of the year. 
The Scots Grey is also an excellent layer, and (being the 
native barndoor fowl of Scotland) is perforce as hardy and 
vigorous as could possibly be washed. Both are hon- 
sitters, and the Soots. Grey at least is generally spoken of 
as being a plump, well-flavoured table fowl of more than 
ordinary calibre, when previously a little fattened. The 
Redcap, though small, is plump, and fine of bone as a 
chicken, 'and it also may be said to be profitable as a market 
product. 

A RETROSPECT. 

We have been endeavouring to point out in what breeds 
and varieties possibilities exist for the practical poultry- 
- farmer, and, to sum up, we may say that our choice lies with 
the iBlack Wyandotte and .the White Wyandotte, the Black 
and White Orpington, the Barred and Buff vRock, the Black 
Leghorn, the Croad Langshan, the Sussex, the Faverolles, 
and the Redcap, or Scots Grey — these latter four especially 
for the farmer. There is certainly plenty to choose from, 
but only the best results will be obtained by a careful, dis- 
creet selection of such breeds as are best suited to special 
sets of conditiionis. Moreover, we would again point out 
the advisability of limiting attention, say, to two, or at most 
three varieties of fowls ; we would also urge upon the 
farmer the importance of using pure blood fpr the improve- 
ment of his stock, and of keeping some sort of system year 
by year, whereby that stock may be continually bettered — 
all which matters, though apparently insignificant in them- 
selves, have, as a matter of fact, considerable bearing on 
the possibilities of poultry f arming for the individual. 
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Poultry Foods and F.eeding. 

NINE out of ten writers on the subject of foods for 
poultry include in their notes lengthy and somewhat 
exhaustive tables, giving component parts and comparative 
nutritive ratios- of the products under discussion. Sudh 
tables are no doubt extremely valuable in their way, per- 
haps for experimental purposes, or as a means of enabling 
experienced breeders to balance their diets suitably, but 
personally we 'have always imagined that "the man in the 
street" skips them, and remains -little wiser than before 
if he has endeavoured to digest the theorems they contain. 

The poultry-keeper who is always worrying as to whether 
his stock are being fed on a diet in which the albuminoids 
are proportionate to the carbo-hydrates, will probably not 
get anything like so good a result as the man who has 
simply learnt that an excellent mash is to be composed 
of middlings, pea-meal, and ground oats in varying parts. 

It is therefore the intention of the writers to deal with 
the grains, meals, etc., they have found beneficial for feed- 
ing poultry, in as simple a way as possible, giving no reasons 
beyond the faot that such foods as they describe have all 
been given to their own stock at different seasons, with 
satisfactory results. 

WHEAT AND ITS PRODUCTS. 

Wheat is undoubtedly -the most generally used grain 
amongst poultry-farmers, though when the price is high, as 
now, it is doubtful whether any but exhibitors will find it 
advisable to buy best wheat for their poultry. It may be 
said that there are three grades of wheat for practical pur- 
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poses — tail, best tail, and "head," or best wheat. Of these 
three the poultry-beeper wall find the best the cheapest in 
the long run, except when the price is very high. Wheat 
of any grade should never be purchased in any way musty 
or damp, but "small" wheat is not objectionable, as it can 
be fed to chickens a month or more old, and contains much 
less starch than the best quality. Supposing best wheat to 
be reasonable in pribe, it may be used frequently as a last 
feed for growing stock four times a week, also every other 
day in winter for breeders, and every third day in summer. 
It should be mentioned here that a handful of best wheat 
will go nearly twice as far as will the .same quantity of tail, 
and beginners will do well to remember that overfeeding is 
far worse for poultry than the opposite extreme. Also 
wheat used sparingly is one of, if not the most useful of 
grains we have for poultry feeding. 

Of the products of wheat, we will consider the coarsest 
bran first. Bran will, of course, be fed to poultry only 
in the form of a mash, mixed with other meals. We can- 
not altogether say that we have found much feeding value 
in bran, though its composition is theoretically excellent. 
Being of a husky nature, it is liable to cause intestinal irri- 
tation if fed continuously, and this we by no means advise ; 
still, as a, change, used occasionally in a mash, bran is 
useful, and being cheap is not to be despised. 

Middlings, or fine sharps, plav an extremely important 
part in the feeding of poultry. Personally, the writers- use 
this meal in every class of soft food given to their birds. 
Cheap and valuable in every way, the poultry farmer eannot 
afford to be without sharps at any time, and quite half the 
total weight of, meal consumed in the fanciers ' yards con- 
sists of the same meal. The beginner should take care, 
when first ordering his meal, to see that he gets best 
quality or finest middlings, as the mere word in some dis- 
tricts denotes a very coarse grade of meal, little finer than 
bran. As we shall refer to sharps again hereafter, we will 
now pass on to 

WHEATMEAL, OR RANDANS. 

This is finely-ground, -wheat, almost like flour, and is of 
little practical use to the' poultry-keeper. It is included, 
however, -because the writers have occasionally used it for 
early winter chickens with other meals. Then it makes a 
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mash very nourishing, and fine in quality, but can hardly 
be recommended for general use, on the score of expense. 

OATS. 

Oats form in themselves a splendid ration for laying and 
breeding stock, but none' save the best should ever be pur- 
chased. Poor oats contain as much husk as meal, to say 
nothing of the possibility that .the sharp ends may injure 
fowls internally. Fat, clipped white oats, then, are what 
is required, and these can safely be given three nights a 
week to young birds that have reached the age of five 
months, 'whilst adults can be fed with advantage on this 
grain 'throughout the summer, 'and nightly once or twice a 
week in winter. We believe it is not sufficiently under- 
stood amongst poultry-keepers how excellent a diet oats 
form. Fowls accustomed to wheat or maize may not at first 
seem to relish oats, but they soon get accustomed to the 
change. One may say that there are only two forms after 
the oiillej 1 has done his work — fine oatmeal and Sussex 
ground oats. The former is very useful for very young 
chicks, worked into a fine mash with randans. and skim- 
milk, but when the youngsters are (getting on, this is too 
expensive a ration to be continued, and the oatmeal had best 
be left off gradually. Sussex ground oats is considered the 
finest fattening meal obtainable. ■ Strictly speaking, it con- 
tains a certain percentage of barley in order to enable the- 
millstones to grind to the required fineness. The husk is 
used in the grinding, and it is only by means of specially 
prepared stones that the real Sussex ground oats can be 
obtained. The local miller will, however, be able, as a 
rule, to turn out meal nearly as suitable for the purposes 
of, the average poultryman, and the waiters use locally- 
ground oats for bringing chickens on from the age of a 
fortnight until nearly mature. 

MAIZE. 

This grain has of late years been much maligned by all 
classes of poultry journalists on the score of its overheating 
and fattening qualities. Whilst there is no doubt that if 
fed regularly all the year round it may be highly injurious 
in these respects, there is also little doubt that it is a 
valuable ration when used sparingly in winter and spring. 
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For salting hens there is no better grain, and a feed of 
maize an the cold weather once or twice weekly helps egg- 
production not a little. It is best to buy maize broken or 
kibbled, as the whole corn is too large for the birds to 
manage comfortably. In dry chick food, too, fine split 
maize plays a part, and helps to warm up the systems of the 
little ones through the long winter nights. 

Similarly, maize-imeal is very useful in the winter mashes, 
and in conjunction with the oatmeal above described, is very 
largely used in fattening circles. In fact, maize is, on the 
whole, a satisfying and usually fairly cheap food, and whilst 
unsuitable for use dn hot weather, need by no means be 
altogether banned from the food bins of the poultry farmer. 

BARLEY. 

This is a grain which we do not altogether recommend 
as suitable for poultry — unfortunately, the worst samples 
are likely to get into the hands of poultry farmers, since 
brewers and distillers require most of the 'best quality grain 
produced dn this country. There are times, however, when 
wheat is practically unobtainable, save at a prohibitive 
price, and here it is that a ration of barley fed once or 
twice a week may not be out of place. Barley is husky 
stuff, and should never .be given to young chickens. In 
barley meal, similarly, husk ds very prevalent, and there 
are few occasions upon which it need figure in the bill of 
fare. For the" last three weeks before marketing, barley 
meal forms a useful addition to the fattening dietary, and 
may also be included occasionally in the older chickens' 
mash, when these seem to be at a standstill regarding 
growth, probably through lack of a varied menu. 

BUCKWHEAT. 

Buckwheat is little used in England, though in France, 
where the 'best quality is produced, it is largely fed to 
poultry with excellent results. Undoubtedly, poultry- 
keepers will find it worth while to give buckwheat a trial, 
should the opportunity occur of a good sample (the grey- 
coloured French-grown grain) being purchased at reason- 
able cost. 

RICE. 

Rice comes in a bad last in feeding value, especially 
when one remembers that the very poorest samples are 
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generally reserved as '' chicken rice" ; in fact, there is no 
reason why rice need enter, into our calculation at all, for 
there is only one use to which lit ■ should be put by the 
poultry farmer— namely, that of checking an outbreak of 
diarrhoea, or similar complaint.- . 

SUNFLOWER SEED. 

Sunflower seed deserves far more attention at the bands 
of the poultry community than it gets. Especially rich in 
fats and albuminoids (nutritive qualities), it would quickly 
pay every breeder of fowls 'Were he. to plant sunflowers- in 
all his pens. The plants would provide desirable shade all 
the summer, and when ripe, the heads .should be cut off 
and thrown to the birds to pick at in place of the evening 
meal. The eagerness with which birds attack these heads, 
to say nothing of the chemical analysis , of the seed, go to 
show that sunflowers are both appreciated and beneficial. 

BEANS AND PEAS. 

These two being practically similar in feeding Value, and 
otherwise alike in most respects, we will consider together. 
As one would suppose, they are "hard" foods, and, if fed 
alone, would produce hard, dry, and stringy-fleshed 
chickens. Deficient as peas are in fats, and carbohydrates, 
or heat-givers, their strong point . is nutrition. ^ere, 
indeed, they stand foremost in the food list, and it will 
thus be seen how useful kibbled beans and peas will be 
in a dry chick food, and bow important their daily use (in 
the form of meal) is found to be in mashes of every 
description. 

We have heard one authority on poultry feeding declare 
that split peas fed whole to adult birds form a far better 
ration than wheat. As to this, the writers are not in a 
position to lay down the law, since although this feed was 
tried by them for a while, the birds never seemed to relish 
their meals, and ultimately 'whole peas were discontinued, 
and the ground form substituted as meal in the mornings, 
with excellent results. There can be no doubt,- "however, 
that breeders of Game find kibbled beans and peas the 
finest ration for promoting the required firmness of flesh, 
and "haidness" of feather. 
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LINSEED, MILLET, RYE, HEMPSEED, DARI AND BREWERS' 
GRAINS. 

These, the only remaining kinds of grain worth consider- 
ing from the poultry farmer's point of view, can be dis- 
missed briefly. The first, linseed, has only one role to play, 
that of a "conditioner" to exhibition poultry. If the 
linseed is stewed until it becomes a thin jelly, and is then 
used to moisten the show birds' mash, a beneficial effect 
will .be noticeable in the way of gloss and feather gener- 
ally. Linseed is, however, of too stimulating a nature to 
be fed to fowls at other times, and when used as described 
should only be given every other day for a fortnight. 
Millet is a small and fairly nutritive seed in its composition, 
and may sometimes be included in a dry chick food mix- 
ture, as shall be indicated later on. Rye is a starchy and 
poor food, of a "dry" character, and, on the whole, had 
best be left out of our scheme of things. 

Hempseed is very similar in composition to sunflower 
seed, "being excessively rich in oil ; it is deficient, however, 
in nutrition. This seed is only to be recommended when 
birds seem to require more fat 'in their food. For instance, 
hemp would be of assistance to help adult stock through a 
protracted moult, or to be given as an occasional meal to 
growing youngsters, whose tails, perhaps, seem to be back- 
ward or stunted in growth. 

Dari is an Indian-grown grain, which some writers have 
recommended as suitable for chicks. Personally, we do 
not altogether agree with these authorities, for we have 
not found chicks relish dari at all, nor can we see signs 
of much nutriment in its composition. 

Brewers' grains can only be recommended on the score 
of oheapness, and need not be considered, save by those 
who reside in the neighbourhood of large breweries. Husk 
and water account for just 80 per cent, of the total forma- 
tion of these grains, so it - will readily be seen that they 
cannot contain much nutriment. -We will therefore content 
ourselves by repeating that this form of barley need not be 
considered by any poultryman, save those who have special 
facilities for procuring the same. 

"specialities." 

Regarding specialities and auxiliary meals, speaking in a 
general way, we do not advise the use of these. , One or 
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two, however, are extremely beneficial, and may be fed 
not spasmodically but constantly, forming in fact a part of 
every mash. Personally, we always have used, and do 
still use, Molassine meal — chiefly because it is a wonderful 
"toner-up" of the poultry system, and keeps a number of 
birds running together in satisfactory stock and show con- 
dition ; but also because it materially assists egg production 
at a time when eggs are fetching top pukes, that is to say, 
in the months of October and November. We mix dt in the 
mash in the usual way, the proportion being about one part 
in six. If Molassine meal is thus included in the diet, the 
addition of salt, nettle tea, and other such "conditioners" 
will not be found necessary. 

BISCUIT MEAL. 

There is certainly no more valuable preparation known 
-to chicken growers than biscuit meal. This is partly on 
account of the fact that ■ it is essentially wholesome and 
partly on account of the fact that it gives bulk and con- 
sistency to a mash. But the chief and distinguishing value 
■of biscuit meal is to be found in the nourishment and 
material for certain growth which it contains, and if on 
this score only all poultry-keepers will do wisely to purchase 
a sack or two at the commencement of a chicken rearing 
season. Two grades — a coarse and a fine — are obtainable ; 
for young chickens the latter, of course, will be used. 
Only good, sound quality must ever be invested in, as there 
is nothing more injurious than inferior dusty stuff of this 
particular kind. The best <way of preparing it is to scald 
first with boiling water, let it stand for an hour or so 
(the vessel in which it is placed being covered over, in 
order to retain the steam and heat), then mix with meal as 
described hereafter. 

MEAT MEAL. 

Meat meal comes next on the list, and nearly every 
seller of poultry foods keeps a different brand. Probably 
-there is little to choose between them, and any reputable 
firm will supply goods answering the purpose. The use of 
meat meal is. undoubtedly overdone by many people, who 
"keep their adult birds and chickens alike accustomed to 
It, year in, year out, whereas a sack here and a sack there, 
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when required, would have been far more beneficial. The 
excessive use of meat in any form cannot fail to be harmful 
in one way or another, and meat meal should only be used 
frequently in cold weather, when birds are not doing well, 
or when pullets, which should be in full lay, are producing 
no eggs at all. At times such as these, meat is highly, 
desirable, and serves its turn admirably, but on summer is 
of too heating and forcing a nature — besides, at this season, 
Nature provides all the animal food necessary, in the way 
of grubs and insects. 

One of the best forms in which to purchase meat meal 
is that known as greaves, or mutton scraps and gristle pre- 
served by a drying process. iGreaves (or any other meat 
meal) are best prepared for poultry in the same way as 
' biscuit meal^-that is by 'boiling, or thoroughly scalding. 
The method adopted by the writers is to have a large pot 
or cauldron set on a lamp stove, and filled with vegetables, 
meat, biscuits, or whatever may be in season, overnight. 
The lamp is lighted the last thing at night, turned low, and 
thus a splendid hot scrap is obtainable first thing in the 
morning. This soup, and the; contents of the pot, are, 
needless to add, used for moistendng the mash intended for 
the first meal of all the stock. 

GREEN CUT- BONE. 

More valuable fchan dried meat, or any other form of 
meat meal, as a special food for poultry, is the commodity 
/known as green cut bone. In case there be any of our 
■readers who do not understand to what we refer, let us 
explain that raw or uncooked bones can be purchased from 
any butcher; and these, ground small in a hone-cutting 
machine, form a highly appetising and nourishing food for 
fowls of almost any age. Cut bone ds practically as nutri- 
tive as lean fresh meat, and, 'in addition, contains far more 
oil and sal*s> whilst it can readily be seen that from its 
very nature the bone must help in the formation of shell. 

A suitable ration is an ounce per hen 'in laying time, 
given daily, and if allowed only twice or thrice weekly the 
amount can safely be doubled. Provided a little common- 
sense is used, cut bone may occasionally be fed to chicks 
of all sizes, care being taken to guard against' little ones 
being choked by fragments too big to be swallowed. There 
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is one danger (in common with all forms of meat-feeding) 
to 'be guarded against when green cut bone is being used 
freely in the poultry-yard — it is that its excessive use un- 
doubtedly brings on growth and feathering of young stock 
rather too quickly, resulting in large combs on small birds, 
and lack of size owdng to too early (maturity. 

BONEMEAL OR BONE-DUST. 

Bonemeal or bone-dust should not 'be confounded with 
the foregoing, as its effects are very different. Whilst green 
bone hastens maturity, bone-dust rather has the opposite 
effect, as it goes to make a large frame, and by its timely 
use leg-weakness, and other such ailments of growing stock 
may usually be prevented. Bonemeal, however, is not a 
food that need become part of the daily rations; on the 
other hand, dt should be regarded more dn the light of a 
tonic or medicine, to be resorted to only as circumstances 
require. 

MALT SPROUTS. 

Malt sprouts, or culms as they are sometimes called, 
should perhaps have been mentioned when dealing with 
brewers' grains, but though products,- of the same grain, they 
are far richer than the latter in nutritive and digestive qua- 
lities. Undoubtedly there is something in all forms of malt 
which aids digestion in a marked degree, converting such 
elements as starch into soluble form. Wherever possible, 
these malt culms should be purchased, especially for young 
stock, and there can be but two reasons why the food is 
not better known and more widely used amongst the poul- 
try-keeping fraternity. One reason is that it is a purely 
local product, t'.ie other that unless used up while still fresh, 
a great deal of the feeding value ds lost. 

CLOVER HAY AND CLOVER MEAL. 

American breeders have long recognised the value of 
clover as an egg-producer, and, as a result, a certain amount 
of trade ds done in the dried form of this plant. The clover 
meal is steeped overnight and mixed in with the morning 
mash. The writers tried this form of giving greenstuff for 
a month or so, but are bound to confess that results did 
not justify the extra expense. Reasons for this are possibly 
twofold — one being that the birds had already plenty of 
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natural food; the other, that something of the value was 
probably lost when the clover was being dried. Be this 
as it may, one cannot get away from the extremely high 
feeding value (on paper) of clover. The town-dweller, for 
whom it is difficult to procure green food for his fowls,- will 
doubtless find at extremely beneficial fed in one form or 
another. 

VEGETABLES AND GREEN FOOD. 

A regular supply of " greens" of some sort is, of course, 
absolutely necessary to the welfare of poultry, but the quan- 
tity to be given will depend very much upon circumstances. 
Our own birds have, for instance, an abundance of 
grass in their runs, thus all the green food given consists 
of outside cabbage, and other leaves, cut up nightly, and 
boiled in the pot — 'perhaps in bulk amounting to two whole 
cabbages daily for a stock varying in number from one to 
six hundred head, according to season. For fowls kept in 
confinement, a relatively larger supply, given regularly, is 
absolutely necessary, and the most economical method is 
to- boil the outside leaves of lettuces, cabbages, or other 
vegetables used -in the house, and mix these in •with the 
mash. At times this plan may .be varied by hanging half 
a fresh cabbage up in the run by a string, at such a height 
that the fowls can just reach it; exercise is thus afforded 
them in addition. Leaves and stumps should not be left 
lying on the ground in the pens, ' as the birds frequently 
refuse to even peck at them thus, and the leaves soon 
became rank and harmful. 

When at a loss to obtain greens, the town (or other) 
poultry-keeper should try the effect of chopped dandelion 
leaves and young nettle-tops. Either of these weeds are 
most palatable to poultry, and act extremely beneficially in 
the way of cooling the blood. Excepting in the way, we 
have indicated in dealing with whole or half cabbages,, all 
vegetables are best chopped fine, cooked, and mixed in 
with the mash: 

Grass itself is, of course, the 'best form of all green food. 
Chicks reared without access to it should' have finely- 
chopped young grass sprinkled on top of their troughs from 
the very start. Adult fowls, too, will relish nothing better 
(if kept in confinement) than a few handfuls of grass 
plucked up by the roots from the roadside. 
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When rearing their chickens, or some of them, in a 
brooder-house, the writers bring in a large sod of grass for 
each brood, and the eagerness with which the little ones 
attack, and soon bare, the sod, testifies to the liking they 
have for grass, as does their health to its beneficial effect. 
When a bird is penned up in course of training for show, 
grass is one of the finest "tonics" that can be administered. 

ROOTS. 

Continuing the list of suitable vegetables, we come to 
the roots, and of these, perhaps only turnips, mangolds 
and potatoes are worth considering in the light of poultry 
foods. The two former should,' as a rule, only be resorted 
to in winter, when other kinds of vegetables are scarce y 
they may be given either minced fairly fine, or boiled up 
in the morning mash. Being of a watery nature, these 
roots serve practically no other purpose than that of a 
mild laxative, and are not particularly desirable, except 
as has been indicated, when the supply of cabbage, etc., 
has given out. 

POTATOES. 

Potatoes are, as is generally known, a somewhat danger- 
ous diet, if used to excess in any way, this being due to 
the fact of their containing a large quantity of starch. 
Still, owing to their almost universal use in the house- 
hold, there must be many poultry-keepers who desire to 
make frequent use of potatoes in feeding their fowls. Need^ 
less to say, they should invariably be cooked, and may 
be mixed into a nourishing mash with the addition of 
such foods as are deficient in starchy products— amongst 
these latter we will mention bean meal, oats, bran, and 
malt sprouts. Of course, potato peelings alone are not 
injurious in any way. 

MUSTARD AND CRESS. 

Mustard and cress play a useful part as " chicken greens," 
from the ease and cheapness with which they can be grown, 
and should especially appeal to town-dwellers in this re- 
spect 

ONIONS AND LEEKS. 

Though of a watery composition, onions and leeks are 
not to be despised. Chopped fine, they are relished by 
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old and young stock alike, and help not a little in keeping 
the system in order. Onions also seem to act as a tonic 
for show birds, or moulting stock that happen to be run 
down. 

APPLES. 

It may sometimes happen that it is convenient to use 
up an over-supply of apples by feeding them to poultry. 
When this happens, the fruit (if in any quantity) should 
always be cooked, and any rotten parts cut away. Given 
thus, apples take the place of, and form a welcome change 
to, vegetables, being, as is generally conceded, a food at 
once appetising, aperative, and nourishing. Danger un- 
doubtedly exists in an over supply of tainted, or uncooked, 
unripe fruit, and in this connection the case of a friend 
of the writers is called to mind. This lady's fowls were 
permitted free access to her large orchards, ^and one year, 
when an exceptionally large crop of apples occurred, it was 
noticed that the fowls continually frequented the orchards, 
eating the green windfalls So keen did the birds soon 
become on apples that they even neglected to come to 
the call at feeding-time. Their owner, thinking to save 
the food bill, allowed the poultry to continue in this way 
for a week or so, but was very soon disconcerted to note 
that deaths became of alarming frequency, and, too late, 
gave orders that her fowls should be shut off from the 
orchard. A species of fowl cholera had set in, and car-, 
ried off half the flock before it could be stamped out — 
due, of course, to the unripe apples. 

These remarks on apples apply, more or less, to all kinds 
of fruit, but no other is quite so beneficial or so likely 
to be used for poultry. We have known seasons, how- 
ever, when a glut of gooseberries rendered this fruit prac- 
tically valueless. At such times, a worse use can be found 
for them than scattering a few handfuls of the ripe berries 
daily among growing stock. 

SKIM-MILK. 

A most valuable addition to any soft food-mash for 
poultry is skim-milk. Where it can be obtained cheaply, 
and in fairly large quantities, the poultry farmer should 
at any rate, give it a trial. All the large fatteners use 
considerable quantities of skim-milk, and where it is desired 
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to push chickens on for early market or show purposes, a 
mash moistened with it will often do wonders. In giving 
details of the various mixtures suitable at different seasons, 
we shall refer to skim-milk again; but before proceeding 
to do so, mention may be made of one or two useful 
tonics, and other " helps " to poultry, at the critical stages 
of their existence. 

GRIT. 

Grit, artificially prepared and supplied, though not ex- 
actly a tonic, nevertheless forms a very necessary article 
of the poultry-run. Farmers are often heard to scoff at 
the idea of "buying stones" for fowls. They say," We never 
bought any for ours, and they do well enough without." 
True, possibly, but these gentlemen forget that their birds 
are allowed to roam at will in the high roads and else- 
where, where they can obtain a natural supply of sharp 
flint material to aid their digestive organs in grinding up 
food. For poultry of all ages, kept in any way confined, 
grit must be obtained, and a supply kept continually before 
them (in boxes or pans). Varying sizes, according to age, 
may be purchased at little cost from any firm dealing in 
poultry foods, and a greater or less quantity will be assimi- 
lated by the birds, according as their quarters are narrow 
or extensive. 

OYSTER SHELL. 

Oyster shell should also be occasionally purchased and 
supplied to laying stock, especially in districts where the 
soil and water contain no lime. The shells supply this 
deficiency, and are naturally an aid in the formation of 
the outer covering of eggs. 

POULTRY TONICS. 

Writers affirm that poultry in good health need no tonics, 
and whilst we grant that this in the main is undoubtedly 
true, still there are occasions when things go wrong in the 
best-regulated yards, and then it may be handy to have 
a possible remedy, if not a preventive of the evil. 

As a general tonic for poultry, there is none better than 
that known as Douglas mixture. This is of an iron nature, 
is easy to prepare and pdminister. To prepare, obtain 
four ounces of sulphuric acid, dissolve these in a gallon 
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of water, leaving the whole standing in an earthenware jar 
for two or three days. Then ' add to the drinking water 
as required, in the proportion of six tablespoonfuls of 
mixture to the gallon. In excessively cold, wet, or hot 
weather, this tonic is of great benefit to growing chickens. 

Sulphur- is of very great assistance at moulting-time, or 
as an aid to feather-growth in the case of half-fledged 
youngsters. It may be given by means of lumps in drink- 
ing vessels, or by the addition of a few handfuls of flowers 
of sulphur to the mash. Parrish's food is exceedingly 
beneficial to the young stock in a strain in which the owner 
knows that leg weakness or similar constitutional ailment 
is prevalent. A teaspoonful in the mash o r each twelve 
ohicks will often do much good. 

Epsom salts may be resorted to in evident cases of con- 
stipation or feverishness. 

A grain or two of citrate of potash in the drinking water 
of a bird that seems done up after a show, helps to pull 
it round. 

Now, just a word on egg spices, and so-called ovary 
tonics. There are many of these in the market, some few 
probably acting in the way claimed for them by their 
makers, whilst others have little or no effect, the remainder 
being positively irritating in their action, and so injurious. 
On the whole, the writers do not recommend the use of 
such condiments, believing that the meat and other meals 
mentioned are far more reliable and healthy forms of 
egg-producers. Still, if the poultry-keeper who reads these 
notes thinks that his fowls require a "little something" 
more enlivening, let him try a pinch or two of black pepper, 
or a handful of dry mustard in the morning mash. These 
latter no doubt cause a pleasant glow in Biddy's interior, 
and, at any rate, do her no injury. 

MIXING THE FOOD. 

We will now consider the various proportions of different 
meals or grains which it is advisable to mix together for 
the feeding of poultry at all stages of their existence. Be- 
-ginning with the newly-hatched chick, the first question 
confronting its owner will be: "Are the youngsters to be 
reared on dry or moist food, or a combination of both?" 
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Without doubt, the last method is most satisfactory, com- 
bining, as it does, the saving of labour and freedom from 
bowel trouble gained by the use of dry chick food, with 
the quicker growth and ultimately greater size consequent 
upon a diet of soft food. 

A good plan is to use dry food entirely for the first 
week, taking care that a sprinkling of fine grit accompanies 
each filling of the troughs. Then a meal of soft should 
be introduced, once daily just at first, until at the end of 
a fortnight or three weeks the chicken's dietary consists 
of exactly half dry and half wet food. 

Very good mixtures of dry chick food can be purchased 
ready for use from any firm of repute in this line, but, 
in purchasing} cheapness should not be the only object,, 
many of the lower-priced mixtures containing much dust, 
and many worthless seeds, which the chicks reject. 

For the benefit of those who prefer to mix their own food, 
we append the following recipe, which we have personally 
tried and found excellent: — 

TO MAKE 4 CWT. OF CHICK FOOD, 

s: d. 

i cwt. groats, costing about ... ... 16 o 

\ cwt. split green peas, ditto ... ... 8 o 

i cwit. fine split maize, ditto ... ... 8 o 

i cwt. split, or small wheat, ditto ... 8 o 

20 lbs. rolled oats ... ... ... 3 3 

14 lbs. millet ... ... ... ... 23 

14 lbs. canary seed 1 6 

8 lbs. dried flies 9 o 

The whole costing, on an average, 14s. per cwt., and form- 
ing a palatable and nourishing mixture, with little or no 
waste, provided the miller or corn-dealer supplying the 
grain is instructed how fine the whole corn should be 
kibbled. 

To mix thoroughly, all that is needed is for the sacks 
to be emptied in a heap on the floor, and the whole mass 
to be shovelled from one spot to another two or three times, 
when it will be found to be well mixed. This mixture can 
be fed up to the age of two months, when chicks can 
either be brought on to whole or broken wheat, or, better 
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still, the same as heretofore, with the canary, millet and 
flies left out, and the other grains split about half as fine. 

SOFT FOOD FOR CHICKS. 

Regarding the soft food that the chicks are to get at 
the end of a week, two good mashes may be made as 
follows : — 

Finest biscuit meal, one part. 

Sharps, two parts. 

Randans, one part. 

Or, 

Fine biscuit meal, one part. 
Sharps, one part. 
Sussex ground' oats, one part. 
Indian meal, one part. 

The latter preferably to be given when the weather is 
severe. The biscuit meal should first be well steeped in 
boiling water, or, better still, skim-milk, and when thor- 
oughly swelled the other meals should be added. With a 
little experience one soon learns how much meal is needed 
to dry off the biscuit meal to the required friable condi- 
tion. This is reached when the whole mass is neither dusty 
nor sticky, binding when pressed together, but separating 
again, when crumbled with the fingers, into small particles. 
It may happen that there are infertile eggs on hand, tested 
out from an incubator or hen, and if these are broken 
over the biscuit meal before the water is added, an addi- 
tionally nourishing mash is obtained, one egg sufficing for 
a couple of broods. 

A mash of this nature suffices for chickens to the same 
age as the first dry chick mixture, when the following 
may be substituted and given first thing in the morning, 
and afterwards alternately with the dry feeds: — 

One part boiled minced cabbage, etc. 

Two parts middlings. 

One part ground oats. 

One part pea or bean meal. 

One part medium-sized biscuit meal. 
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The vegetables being well boiled, and used, with their 
water, to steep the biscuit meal, as before. A diet as 
just described will carry the young stock on until the time 
when it has to be decided what the fate of the birds 
is to be. Broadly speaking, the average poultry farmer 
divides his crop of chicks into three. The pick of the 
flock — those likely to turn into valuable breeders or show 
specimens — he turns into his shadiest runs, and feeds on 
a. non-forcing but bone-making diet, such as: — 

For a morning feed: 

Contents of pot, two parts. 
Sharps, two parts. 
Bean meal, one part. 
Malt, dust, one part. 
Molassine meal, half a part. 

Mid-day feed: Chopped salad and some green cut bone. 

Evening feed: Oats, or buckwheat. 

Variation in diet is a splendid thing, and, as an alterna- 
tive to the above, given week and week about, the following 
is good: — 

Mornings : 

Contents of pot, one part. 
Biscuit meal, one part. 
Sharps, two parts. 
Pea meal, one part. 
Ground oats, one part. 

Nights: Wheat. 

At midday will be given what some may consider a some- 
what strange feed. This must consist of equal parts of 
sharps, maize meal, and bean meal, mixed with cold water, 
and left for twenty-four hours before feeding. Even if 
a trifle sour, it does not matter, as this tends to increase 
appetite. Meal given in this way during the hot weather 
has good effect in increasing size, as there is nothing 
forcing in its composition, and laying is thereby retarded. 
Just at first birds may not relish the sour flavour, but 
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the inclusion of a handful or two of fresh cut bone will 
remedy this, and they soon become accustomed to the 
change. One objection to this feed is that the mixing 
with cqld water is rather a tricky operation, and care is- 
needed to avoid a mash of a stodgy nature. Practice is 
all that is required, and it may be as well to mention here 
that the writers use for all their food-mixing a sort of flat, 
wooden shovel, shaped like, though somewhat larger than, 
an ordinary butter-pat. 

The next class of young stock to be considered at the- 
age under discussion consists of such pullets and cockerels 
as are just too good to kill, but which are not likely to 
figure in the show-pen. The main object with such birds 
is to get them into oondition for selling with as little 
expense as possible; at the same time, it must be borne 
in mind that the pullets should, wherever possible, be 
brought on to lay before December, and the cockerels be 
fully furnished by that time. The easiest way of bringing 
about the desideratum is by giving these birds as large a 
run as possible, and feeding them eighteen times a week 
— that is to say, three times a day on four days out of 
the seven, and twice ( only on the remaining three. 

Their morning mash should consist of: — 

Contents of pot, two parts. 
Sharps, two parts. 
Molassine meal, one part. 
Pea meal, one part. 

with an evening feed of oats and tail wheat alternately, 
not forgetting an occasional bucket of cracked maize as the 
days grow colder. As to the midday ration, this may con- 
sist of the twenty-four-hours-old mash mentioned before, if 
birds are coming to maturity too quickly, or a handful 
to every four birds of green cut bone, if laying time seems 
indefinitely postponed. 

CRAMMING THE "WASTERS." 

The remainder of the stock— the " wasters," in fact — 
had better be fattened without delay, since from May 
onwards every week lost means a ■ decrease in market 
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values. For those possessing a cramming machine, a ten 
days' course of the following will work wonders, provided 
the birds are not too spare in condition at the commence- 
ment. Take equal parts of Sussex ground oats, barley 
meal, and Indian meal, and mix ito a sloppy consistency 
with skim-milk, adding a little melted fat, if convenient. 
Cover this mixture, and leave for twenty-four hours, then 
use for cramming. Fowls are, of course, crammed only 
twice a day, as early in the morning, and as late at night, 
as may be practicable, in order to allow the birds' crops 
to empty themselves. 

Some poultry-keepers may not find it convenient to use 
a crammer, and for these a mash composed of one or 
other of the following meals, etc., will serve their purpose 
nearly as well — viz., biscuit meal, barley meal, Indian 
meal, ground oats, potatoes, or green cut bone. Fatten- 
ing by troughs merely takes somewhat longer than by arti- 
ficial means, and when this plan is adopted, three feeds 
daily should be given, of as varied a nature as may be, 
the attendant visiting the troughs half an hour after each 
feed, and removing any meal that may be left uneaten. 
It is advisable to make a fattening mash decidedly more 
damp than an ordinary one, whilst if skim-milk is avail- 
able for moistening instead of water, so much the better. 

We have, in theory, brought our birds on from the shell 
until laying time, or 'practical maturity, and it now only 
remains for us to deal with their diet as laying stock, 
breeders, or show stock. 

FEEDING THE LAYING STOCK. 

Laying stock should, of course, be kept active and fairly 
hungry, yet, at the same time, supplied with a sufficiency 
of " force-giving" foods, with which to enable them to maintain 
a regular egg supply when the egg is most in demand The 
constant production of eggs is naturally a great strain upon 
the system, and a diet should be selected which, whilst 
by no means over-fattening, yet contains a sufficiency of 
nitrogenous and heat-giving products. 

For bringing pullets of the year on to lay, and for keep- 
ing them in lay, we find the meal known as Liverine very 
useful. Its components are wholesome, its action healthy, 
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and we therefore have little compunction in advising, its 
frequent use in combination with other meals. The best 
way is to mix it with biscuit meal in half and half pro- 
portions, and then steam the two together in the usual way. 

The exact amount of food to be given to one fowl at' 
a particular time is hard to define, since so much depends 
on the breed, condition of life, season, and so forth. The 
poultry-keeper must learn to determine quantity for him- 
self, taking the appearance and activity of his birds for 
a guide. Laying stock especially- should be kept continu- 
ally on the "go," and unless all rush eagerly forward for 
each meal their owner may be pretty sure they are getting 
too much. 

Given on alternate days, the following "courses" are 
good: — 

No. i. — Early morning feed: 

Contents of pot,' two parts. 
Meat meal, one part. 
Sharps, two parts. 
Pea meal, one part. 

This mash to be fed warm, and given very spa-ingly, and 
to be followed at midday by a few handfuls of oats per 
pen scattered fax and wide, with a last meal of wheat. 

No. 2. — Early morning feed: 

Contents of pot, two parts. 
Biscuit meal, one part. 
Sharps, two parts. 
Malt culmsj one part. 

In this case, a ration of green ' cut bone will take the place 
of the midday oats, and oats will be given at night. 

It should be understood that the foregoing diets are 
intended for small flocks of layers, kept in more or less 
confined quarters. Birds that have a free range, or that 
live on a farm, will not need either the quantity,' or quite 
the quality ; they will be able to procure many insects and 
other natural food. In such cases, only half the quantity 
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of meat and biscuit meal and cut bone need be given (see . 
the last two tables of parts), while the pea meal and malt 
could be omitted from the mashes. 

FEEDING OF BREEDING STOCK. 

With breeding stock, a somewhat similar course, of 
feeding is advisable to that recommended for the layers, 
but it should be remembered that egg-production is 
not so much the thing to be aimed at, as is the 
production of healthy chicks. What we require, then, 
is a sparing diet, of which every particle will be used 
beneficially in the system, nourishing and building up the 
body without overheating, irritating or forcing the organs 
in any way. Breeding stock is usually mated only from 
October to May, so that little latitude can be allowed in 
the use of maize and maize meal. 

Here are two good morning mashes: — 



Contents of pot, two parts. 
Greaves or meat meal, one part. 
Sharps, three parts,. 
Molassine rrieal, one part. 
Bean meal, one part. 



Contents of pot, two parts. 
Liverine, one part. 
Sharps, three parts. 
Maize meal, one part. 
Malt dust, one part. 

The same system of giving alternate midday feeds of 
oats or cut bone can be employed as with the laying 
stock, while at sunset the changes can be rung on wheat 
and oats, with occasional resort, perhaps, to buck-wheat 
and cracked maize. 

THE NECESSITY FOR VARIETY. 

The main point (as in all things) is for the poultry 
farmer to use his brains and discretion in varying the diet 
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of his birds, according to the weather, climate, soil, sur- 
roundings, etc., and need in no way regard all the various 
meals and grains we have recommended as indispensable 
or unchangeable. For example, the poultry-keeper who is 
also a butcher, or who has from one reason, or another 
cheap and convenient access to pieces of fresh waste meat 
scraps; can dispense with meat meal by cutting the scraps 
up small, and boiling them down in a pot. Again, the use 
of maize is to be deprecated in warm, steamy climates, such 
as one finds in the West of England; 

CONDITIONING BIRDS FOR EXHIBITION. 

As to conditioning birds for exhibition, in reality there 
is not a great deal to be learnt in this respect, for a bird 
in perfect health will, as a rule, be in similar condition. . 
Perhaps, however, a little extra fat is allowable at such 
times, and it will suffice if more than ordinary attention is 
given to the fowls' food a fortnight before they leave for 
show. 

As to actual feeding, a good mash is to be made fr6m 
linseed stewed to a fine jelly, and dried off to the right 
consistency with equal parts of liverine, sharps, and ground 
oats, allowing each bird as much as it will clear up in 
a quarter of an hour; at midday fresh chopped lettuce 
should be supplied, with best wheat at night. Tit-bits of 
raw meat and green bone may be given from the hand at 
odd intervals, and these will help to train and tame the 
birds. 

THE MOULTING PERIOD. 

Looking through these notes, we find that practically the 
only season of a fowl's life not dealt with is the time 
from when breeding pens are broken up until the moult 
is completed. About this period there is little to add, save 
that a less stimulating diet should be given, also less of 
it, until the adult fowls are seen to be nearly bare of feathers. 
Then it is that hemp and sunflower seed come in useful, 
whilst flowers of sulphur can judiciously be added to the 
morning mash, which latter should increase again in bulk 
and quality. 

Si 



THE POSSIBILITIES OF MODERN POULTRY FARMING. 

In conclusion, allow us, patient reader, to reiterate the 
three most important points in connection with practical 
feeding : — 

(i) Keep your birds ever active and hungry. 

(2) Don't purchase inferior grades of meal and corn. 

(3) Vary diet as much as possible, and use your intelli- 
gence every single time you feed. 



The End. 
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PHIPPS' 

Perfection Incubators. 

THE LEADING AND MOST 
SUCCESSFUL HATCHING 
MACHINE ON THE WORLD'S 
MARKET. 

( Winner of Championship Awards ■ 
Dairy Show, 1905 ; Dairy Show 
1906 ; Dairy Show, 1907 ; Inter- 
national Show, Palace, 1903, 1904, 
1905, 1906, 1907 ; 

DAIRY SHOW, 1908, 

for the fourth year in succession ; 
CRYSTAL PALACE, 1908, 

tor the fifth year in succession ; 
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Medals at all the leading Show 

throughout the country. 

FINEST ALL-OOPPER TANKS. ASBESTOS PACKED. NON-S PUTTING CASES 

PATENT LEAKLESS FLUES. ABSOLUTELY UNIFORM TEMPERATURE. 

FULLY GUARANTEED. 

30 Egg Size .. £2 12 6. 60 Egg Size ..£3 7 6. 100 Egg Size .. £1 O 

Packed Complete. Free on Rail. 
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- Foster Mothers. 



Winner of Championship Dairy Show, Palace, Manchester, Birkenhead, and many 

other Shows ; also Crystal Palace, 1908. 

The Most Successful and the Safest Artiflolal Apparatus for the 

Rearing of Chickens. In use op all the Leading Poultry Plants 

t hroughout the World. 
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Catalogues Poet Free on Application. 
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The Utility Poultry Club. 

President: Vice-President: 

P. PERCIVAL, B. W HORNE. 

Committee : 



C. DUNKLEY. 

A. Newport. 
6. A. Palmer. 



J. W. A. Pedley. 
W. Reynolds. 
C. E. J. Walkey. 



Hem. Treasurer: W. M. Macbeth, 

The Objects of the Club are :— 

t 1. To encourage the breeding: of pure or cross-bred birds^with due regard to 
utility, by breeding 1 only from selected layers. 

2. To give prizes to the most efficient and economical system of packing and 
marketing poultry produce. 

3. To give prizes at shows for table poultry and eggs. 

4. To establish laying competitions between pens of birds under proper 
management. 

5. To obtain the best advice for members on all matters relating to the selection, 
breeding, and keeping of poultry. ~ 

6. To facilitate change of blood from good laying strains. 

7. To encourage the formation of local Clubs pledged to carry out the develop- 
ment and improvement of utility characteristics in poultry. 

In addition to supporting the movement for encouraging the breeding of 
pure and cross-bred poultry for utility purposes, members have the advantage of the 
following benefits :— 
The Advisory Board. — Consisting of 17 well-known experts on poultry-keeping, who 

have kindly consented to give advice gratis. 
The Tear Book (200) pages, containing list of members, particulars of the Club, 

Rules, &c, Laying Competitions, Balance Sheet, Monthly Notes to Poultry 

Keepers, and other useful information. 
The Register of Breeds.— Containing 1,000 entries, giving strains and other 

particulars invaluable for those requiring fresh blood. 
Plans are supplied, at a nominal charge, of fowl and duck houses, coops, sitting boxes, 

cold brooders, trap nests, &c. 
t Insurance.— Amateur members can insure the stock against fire, theft and burglary 

(subject to certain conditions), also on loss arising from exportation to South 

Africa. 
Post-Mortem Examined ons. — Special arrangements have been made for these 

examinations of poultry at reduced fees. 
Examination of Foodst ufls.— Members can have foodstuffs examined and reported 

upon for a nominal fee. 
The Register of Situations Wanted gives facilities for obtaining employment. 
The Register of Birds and Eggs for Exchange enables members to obtainnew blood 

in their yards without any cash expenditure. 
Literature. — Various literature on poultry-keeping has been distributed among 

members from time to time. 



The Subscription is a minimum one of 2s. Gd. 

For further particulars and form of application apply to the Secretary, 

E. W. RICHARDSON, 

STOCKS FARM, BAYNE, BRAINTREE, ESSEX. 
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XST -WHARTON, 
Honeycott Farm, Hawes, Yorkshire, 

BREEDER OP 

PARTRIDGE AND AMERICAN WHITE WYANDOTTES 

Highest Prices, including a host of Cups, Medals, etc, at Crystal Palace, 
Dairy, and the Continent. 

1,300 Chickens bred annually. Write for Price List, Post Free 



Whaley Bridge, Derbyshire. 

BREEDER, EXHIBITOR AND EXPORTER OF 

WHITE, BLACK, AND COLUMBIAN WYANDOTTES 

BLACK ORPINGTONS, O.E.G. BANTAMS AND 

PEKIN DUCKS. 

Winner at all Leading Shows. Birds for Exhibition, S took, and Utility always on 
Sale at reasonable prices. Approval. Eggs in Season. 



BREEDER AND EXHIBITOR OF 

BLACK, WHITE, AND SILVER-LACED WYANDOTTES 
also BLACK AND WHITE ORPINGTONS. 

Stock and Show Birds always on Sale. Eggs in Season. 

Apply— 

A. J. WHITE, Manager, Orchard Poultry Farm, Cambridge. 



»v. J F IB. BffOl— ™*w, 
Aahover Rectory, Chester-field. 

BREEDER, EXHIBITOR, AND EXPORTER OF 

BUFF AND WHITE ORPINGTONS, WHITE PARTRIDGE 

AND SILVER-PENCILLED WYANDOTTES, 
MINORCAS, BLACK, WHITE AND BROWN LEGHORNS. 

Birds and Eggs all prices. Catalogue Free. 



(Houseman Aim Littlk) 

Slyne, neax> Iiancastev. 

Hon. Secretary and Treasurer of the Croad Langshan Olub. 
BREEDER, EXHIBITOR, EXPORTER AND JUDGE OF 

CROAD LANGSHANS. 

Stock Birds for Utility from 7s. 6d. each. Exhibition and Utility combined from 

20s. each. 

Eggs in Season. Prices on Application. 
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LIVERINE 

Use it for EGGS IN WINTER. I Use it for INSURING A GOOD MOULT. 
.. STRONGER BIRDS. I .. BEAUTIFYING THE PLUMAGE, 
IT/- cwt . ; ©/- 5-cwt. 



PERFECTED CLOVER MEAL 

12/e cwt. 

MEAT IKEZS^LX., 

IT/- cwt. 

Roup Powder, Laying Tonic, Grits and Shell . 

All Goods Carriage Paid in England and Wales. 

9d. per cwt. extra for Scotland or Ireland. 



LIVERINE LIMITED, GRIMSBY. 



> 
Id, 'TOTooca.'b-H.xpy, S. Devoi 

BREEDER AND EXHIBITOR OF 

WHITE WYANDOTTES. 

Eggs and Chickens in Season. Inspection Invited. 

THE "SPECIALISTS IN EGGS." 



(The consistently successful Moorland Breeders) < 

Originally applied their Egg Recording System, 1892 1 Their customers are winners 
not only at the Great Latino Competitions, but at numerous Open Exhibitions. 

Write to-day (or their Catalogue (popular prices). 
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